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It Is the Lord! 


By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Eucharistic sermons are usually de- 
votional. Rare is the Catholic who 
entertains a fundamentally false notion 
of the Blessed Sacrament. During the 
last Great War a non-Catholic religi- 
ous worker distributed coffee and 
doughnuts to worn-out doughboys in 
an old cathedral. He wrote afterwards 
that he felt that he was giving the holy 
communion to his brethren. Almost 
never will you find such a bizarre con- 
cept of the Holy Eucharist in Catholic 
minds. Seldom is there need of instruc- 
tive dogmatic sermons designed to cor- 
rect errors. In fact, those preachers 
who deal at length with the Great 
Promise and the Institution generally 
strive, not so much to prove doctrine, 
as to kindle fervor and faith. 

But devotional sermons are impera- 
tive. The ordinary Catholic believes 
serenely that bread and wine are 
changed into the Lord’s body and blood 
at Mass, even though he knows that 
sight, taste and touch are deceived. 


He was the Word that spake it. 
He took the bread and brake it. 
And what that Word doth make it: 
I do believe and take it. 


Yet, this lofty, unquestioning faith too 
often becomes a dry, mechanical and 
unspiritual attitude in receiving Holy 
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Communion. Familiarity breeds some- 
thing that almost savors of contempt. 
We can rejoice that our people are un- 
gracious to ideas of Symbolic Presence 
or Spiritual Presence, and that they 
have the genuine Catholic concept of 
Corpus Christi as something objective, 
‘‘bread come down from heaven.” 
But that faith is often cold; it needs a 
fire under it. Unless their hearts burn 
within like the disciples at Emmaus, 
our people will not discern the Lord 
in the breaking of the bread. 


The Scene of the Institution 


To begin with, the Institution of the 
Sacrament can be presented in all the 
heart-breaking tenderness of the Fare- 
well Banquet, touched with the drama 
of that tragic Thursday night: Death 
like a vulture hovering over the Upper 
Room, Our Lord aware that His days 
of life hang by a thread and making 
the most of His last precious moments 
with His friends: “I have greatly de- 
sired to eat this Passover with you be- 
fore I suffer.’’ The sable shadows of 
the approaching murder can be used 
by the preacher to strike up the dark 
fire of humble devotion. 

The Great Promise can be worked 
into this drama-laden scene. Our Lord 
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gazes upon a panorama of memorable 
incidents in His public career with the 
Apostles, that stormy career more epic 
than the tales of Homer or Vergil. 
Most striking now at the moment of 
instituting the Sacrament are those 
events that point to the Eucharist in 
figure or prophecy: the marriage-feast 
at Cana, the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, and of course, most significant of 
all, the Great Promise at Capharnaum: 
“The bread that I will give is My flesh 
for the life of the world’’—words that 
caused some of His followers to leave 
Him when they found that He meant 
literally what He said. And in the 
Upper Room the Promise becomes 
reality as the Lord Jesus stands up in 
the dim light of the torches and gives 
His friends the perfect gift: ‘“Take and 
eat; this is My body.” Then, to per- 
petuate that gift: ‘‘Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.” By what divine 
chemistry they will transform the 
bread and wine, they know not: it is 
enough for them that they have been 
ordained to say Mass. 


The Sacrament of the Eucharist 


Eminently fitting is the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. Ex parte Dei, Christ 
wanted to leave us the fullness of His 
personality. An editorial in a Wash- 
ington newspaper noted how elusive is 
the personality of Jefferson. The 
Declaration of Independence gives us 
only a tantalizing taste of the man. 
What a pity, the editor wrote, that he 
did not leave us more of his great soul 
to nourish the spirit of America! 
Christ realized that the influence of 
His personality should not be confined 
to His contemporaries nor to the Gos- 
pels. A memory or a biography is not 
enough. He determined to give Him- 
self whole and entire to the Christianity 
of the future. 


From our viewpoint also, the Eu- 
charist is appropriate. Our contact 
with God in nature is unsatisfying. A 
poet can peer into the autumn leaves, 
watch the dragon-flies, hear the hum- 
ming-bird and cry out: “It is the 
Lord.’ But most of us are not poets. 
In the architecture of the universe we 
can discern the workings of the Divine 
Designer, but strong as such a convic- 
tion may be, it is cold. When pain 
stabs and the heart aches, we hunger 
for the Real Presence. We want more 
than an intellectual conviction or a 
funny inner feeling—more than the 
fringes of His garments or His foot- 
prints in creation. We want Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


The Nearness of God 


The stark reality of the Real Pres- 
ence is a consolation to the lonely heart. 
That phase of the Eucharist should be 
stressed in these days of war, filled with 
the pain of separation for so many 
women especially. No need to be 
lonely while the Eucharistic Lord is 
present. In Communion and in the 
Tabernacle we have Him close to us. 
When we receive, is He not nearer 
than He was to John who rested on 
His breast? The Basque peasant must 
have been returning from Communion 
when he sang:! 


O little lark, why fly so high, 

‘To seek your Maker in the sky? 
He treads one’s native soil. 

Why fly aloft, alone, apart? 

Sing to your Maker in my heart— 
In me, in me, is God. 


None but the lonely heart knows the 
full beauty of the Eucharist. 

Once it is pointed out to our hearers, 
they can easily understand the signifi- 


1 Anna B. DeBary, in ‘‘Oxford Book of 
English Mystical 
London). 


Verse’ (Oxford Press, 














IT IS THE LORD! 
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cance of Christ’s choice of bread as the 
seeming substance of the Sacrament. 
His body nourishes the life of the soul 
as bread nourishes the life of the body. 
Could He have expressed the function 
of this Divine Food more clearly or 
simply? Our need is also implied. We 
need bread in order to live; we need 
God’s body in order to live in the 
spirit. 

There are certain critics who repro- 
bate the Eucharist: it is childish, they 
say, to imagine the All-pervading Mind 
really present under the appearances 
of bread. This very objection can 
serve a good purpose by being linked 
up with a certain objection to the 
scene at’ Bethlehem which derides the 
notion of Deity born as an Infant in a 
stable. Karl Adam? says on this point: 


“And supposing God has deter- 
mined to become incarnate, .. . could 
He have won the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men any better than by the 
lowliness and poverty of Bethlehem? 
Are not poverty and lowliness the 
natural vesture for divinity onearth?”’ 


These critics insist that God must be 
born in glamor and glory according to 
their prescription. Such men are re- 
pelled by Bethlehem, and we would 
also expect them to be repelled by the 
Eucharist, Christ born under the veils 
of bread. But it is not unseemly to 
believe Him present in such humble 
circumstances—no, it is inspiring, mag- 
nificent to know that God works His 
miracles through the common things 
of life. 


Real Presence, Not Static, But Dynamic 


To preach the mere Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist is to preach a 





?Karl Adam, “Christ Our Brother” 
(Macmillan Co., New York City), 178. 





half-truth. 


In Holy Communion He 
not only is, but acts: His Presence is 


not static but dynamic. This needs 
to be stressed if we hope to show our 
people the real purpose of the Sacra- 
ment. If they think only of His Pres- 
ence, they tend to contemplate the re- 
ception of Holy Communion as the 
visit of a guest, a reward of -virtue, 
something that is an end in itself. But 
the Sacrament is a means to an end: 
the receiving of the Host is just the 
beginning. He comes, not merely to 
visit, but to work in the soul—to help 
the Christian to live a better life after 
he leaves the communion-rail. I think 
that Americans especially want to 
know what the Real Presence does as 
well as what it is. 

To preach the effects of the Eucha- 
rist without becoming abstract is most 
difficult. To say that the sacramental 
grace unites us with Christ, nourishes 
the soul, and confers the right to eter- 
nal life, will not startle the casual 
Catholics. Love is a word that every- 
one understands; maybe in some 
minds there are overtones of lust or 
sentimentality to the word, but at 
least it’s a popular word. We may say 
then that in the Eucharist Our Lord 
gives the power to love. To St. Paul 
love was a strong, masculine affection. 
Love is really the consecration of a 
strong desire. To what we love, we 
promise devotion—the bridegroom to 
his bride, the priest to his vocation. 
But love has an unhappy habit of cool- 
ing down. Too soon the fervent 
Apostle becomes the Judas; too soon 
the first exaltation vanishes. Through 
the Eucharist we get a special power to 
love God and the neighbor in spite of 
the daily friction that dissipates our 
enthusiasm. Francis Xavier is a con- 
spicuous example of one who refreshed 
his energies in the Eucharist. 
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Love in Action 


The Eucharist gives will-power to 
put love into action, for action is the 
test of love: “If you love Me, keep 
My commandments!’’ Most of us are 
by nature like Peter in the courtyard, 
timid and afraid to express our inner 
feelings. But Holy Communion con- 
fers a quiet courage like that of the 
martyrs. 

Paradoxically the Sacrament of Love 
gives to communicants a sense of hate 
—hatred of sin. The gay fellow who 
has blunted his conscience is indeed in 
a bad situation; without a sense of 
sin, he lies in a bottomless well of 
spiritual dullness. He wants to be 
master of his soul; he doesn’t want a 
god to set his house of life to rights. 


Rather be lost than let my soul 

Slip vaguely from my own control— 
Of my own spirit let me be 

In sole though feeble mastery. 


He doesn’t realize that a habit of sin is 
not liberty but slavery; sin brings not 
only shame but shackles as well. The 
Lord in the Eucharist is therefore a 
liberator. Strangely the very men 
who boast of their indifference to sin 
are fearfully sensitive to corruption in 
politics (or so they say), dirty hands, 
and inferior food. There is beastly 
business within, but nothing from 
without must defile these whited 
sepulchres. The Eucharist gives a sav- 
ing sense of sin that, like a miner’s 
lamp, enables us to discover its poison 
and to hate it like poison. 


Seeking a Formula for Peace 


Just before Communion the priest 
holds up the Host and says: ‘“‘Behold 
the Lamb of God, Behold Him who 
takest away the sins of the world.’ 
In the Eucharist Christ carries on the 
endless war against sin. The dream of 


world peace is marred by the ugly fig- 
ure of sin. We have heard of many 
plans to bring about a _ post-war 
Shangri-la, of many formulas to create 
a new world to our heart’s desire. 
There are so many voices crying that 
our redemption is at hand. But we 
know human nature too well—and we 
wake from our dream with a start and 
the ugly monster of sin stands before 
us. Treaties and pacts, yes, but they 
must be administered by men, sinful 
men. 

Will “‘science’’ remake the world? 
The people of bombed-out London and 
Berlin will tell us that science and its 
inventions can just as easily be put to 
purposes of destruction and evil as to 
purposes of benefit and service. Will 
“ntelligence’’ redeem us? Reason 
without Christian charity is another 
name for the devil. Remember the 
dancing girl enthroned as the Goddess 
of Reason in Notre Dame Cathedral 
in the French Revolution! _ France 
ruled by reason ran red with human 
blood. People will be better only when 
their hearts are purified of sin, when 
they get down on their knees and say 
with the priest at the Agnus Dei of the 
Mass: ‘‘Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, grant us 
peace!”’ 


Man’s Need, Not His Worthiness, 
Urges Frequent Communion 


Every sermon on the Eucharist 
ought to contain openly or subtly a 
plea for frequent Communion. Sensi- 
tive souls should be warned not to 
worry about their worthiness to re- 
ceive. Three times the priest at Mass 
says: “‘Domine, non sum dignus!”’ No 
man is ever worthy to receive; here it 
is a question, not of worthiness, but of 
need. Do I need this Food? That is 
the only thought that should be in our 
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minds in determining whether or not 
to approach the communion-rail. Of 
course, the priest is bound to refuse 
Communion to public and notorious 
sinners—blasphemers, concubines, har- 
lots. And those in mortal sin of a less 
notorious nature will exclude them- 
selves. But it is well for the preacher 
to make clear to his people that, as 
long as they are in the state of grace, 
they may receive. There are remnants 
of Jansenism still extant—as well as 
false notions that one must go to Con- 
fession every time one receives, or that 
the breaking of a daily series of Com- 
munions requires that the individual 
confess again before communicating. 

The need of reverence in receiving 
must be impressed upon our hearers. 
The ‘“‘Black Mass’”’ is a rare horror, but 
carelessness and irreverence are all too 
common. The story of Tarcisius is a 
perennially beautiful example of rever- 
ence for the consecrated Host. Some 
years ago I read of a faithful Japanese 
priest who suffered a heart attack as he 
was distributing Communion. He 
called for water—not to drink, but for 
the purification of his fingers. Feebly 
he dipped his fingers into the water as 
the angel of death came to bear away 
his soul. 


Precaution against Irreverence 


It is so easy to lose reverence for the 
Eucharist. - Judas was an intimate 
friend of Our Lord in the early days of 
his apostolate. He ate and walked and 
talked with Him, enjoyed His company 
and His confidence. But in the famili- 
arity of their daily life together, he 
allowed his early devotion to cool until 
it became a sullen resentment. The 
faithful must be warned against a 
similar imperceptible treachery in their 
own lives. They must be cautioned to 
keep keenly aware of the Invisible 








Else 


Presence of the Living Christ. 
they will find that termites of irrever- 
ence will slowly eat away the fabric of 
their faith. 


At the same time there is danger 
that, in insisting on reverence, we 
might inspire in the people a sense of 
fearful and awesome respect. Some 
preachers of the fourth century appar- 
ently went too far in emphasizing the 
“awefulness”’ of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, and the “fear and trembling” with 
which we should approach the holy 
table. The people developed a sense of 
remoteness from God present in the 


Host. The altar was withdrawn from 


the gaze of the people by the painted 
wooden partition of the iconostasis. 
The result was that the faithful feared 
to receive. St. John Chrysostom 
lamented: ‘‘We stand idle round the 
altar; there is none who partakes.”’ 
Reverence we must preach, but the 
reverence of intimacy and confidence. 

It seems that God has concealed 
Himself in the Eucharist in order that 
we might have greater intimacy with 
Him in our devotion. We are embar- 
rassed in speaking to a Governor of a 
State, ill at ease and uncomfortable. 
Most mortals who attempt to do any 
public speaking have to work out their 
forensic salvation in fear and trem- 
bling. Imagine what it would be like if 
we could see God, when we tremble at 
the sight of human beings! A feeling 
of intimacy is especially necessary for 
the disconSolate and discouraged. 
Their agonies we must remember in 
our preaching. 


Solace for the Desolate 


Tell the heart-sick and desolate to 
place implicit trust and confidence in 
the Sacramental Christ who can lighten 
their burdens. “I am alone and poor,” 
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said the Psalmist, and that mood is 
intensified in many quarters to-day. 
Poor unfortunates, baffled and beaten, 
lost and forgotten by the millions 
around them! Where else can they 
find any hope or comfort but in the in- 
timate Presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist? In Him they can live a life rich 
in union with Divinity and with all the 
friends who have gone before them 
with the sign of faith. 

The conclusion of a sermon on the 
Eucharist should be a clarion call, a 
challenge, to a deeper and stronger 
faith. The world regards the Eucha- 
rist as a dream and a delusion. Like 


Thomas, it will believe only what it 
can see, and it can see in the Eucharist 
only the appearances of bread. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it is a question of 


the truthfulness of Christ. Did He 
really mean what He said at the Last 
Supper, or was He a fraud? That is 
the only choice of alternatives that we 
can present to our audience. And we 
can tell them that the only logical 
answers are either deep faith or none 
at all. 

To the end of the-world there will 
be those who will not believe Him, just 
as there were some at Capharnaum 
when He first broached the subject. 
They walked away. To His faithful 
Christians, He says eternally: “But 
will you also go away?’ They who 
have known the power and the beauty 
of His Presence will reply with St. 
Peter: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou alone hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

















The Spiritual Teaching of St. Paul of the Cross 


By RoGER MERcuRIO, C.P. 


St. Paul of the Cross was one of the 
great spiritual leaders of the eighteenth 
century. He was a contemporary of 
St. Alphonsus, and like him a founder 
of a missionary institute, the Congre- 
gation of the Passion. Recent studies 
on his writings prove him to be a great 
mystic and spiritual director. His 
own spiritual guides introduced him to 
the solid and lofty doctrine of St. 
Francis de Sales, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Teresa of Avila, and Tauler. He 
studied, absorbed, lived their inspiring 
words, making their teachings his own 
by experiencing the realities they por- 
trayed. Asa priest and spiritual direc- 
tor, he imparted this doctrine to others 
by word and letters. At his death, in 
1775, he left some two-thousand let- 
ters,’ a spiritual legacy in which his 
God-enamored soul continues to spur 
others on to the heights of perfection. 

The following is an attempt to bring 
together the spiritual teaching scat- 
tered throughout these letters, to unify 
the doctrine of St. Paul of the Cross, to 
present it to American readers. Euro- 
pean circles have been made conscious 
of the worth of St. Paul of the Cross 
through articles written py Fr. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P., Fr. Guibert, 
S.J., and Fr. Arintero, O.P., and pub- 
lished in several European reviews de- 
voted to the spiritual life. It was due 
to the research of several European 
Passionist Fathers that the attention of 
the above-mentioned eminent authori- 


1 Lettere di S. Paolo della Croce (4 vols., 
Rome, 1924). All quotations from these 


letters contained in this article were trans- 
lated by the present writer. 
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ties was attracted to the work of St. 
Paul of the Cross. Of especial interest 
are the half-dozen works of Fr. Cajetan, 
C.P., of the Belgian Province, and in 
particular his study on St. Paul of the 
Cross’ doctrine on prayer.? 

As we stated, we shall attempt to 
bring together the spiritual teaching of 
St. Paul of the Cross. In order to give 
a certain logical sequence to our sum- 
mary, we shall divide the matter ac- 
cording to the soul’s progress towards 
union with God, along the traditional 
three ages of the spiritual life. 


_I. The Way of Beginners 


In one way or another, the Saint 
holds out before beginners a very lofty 
ideal. He promises them great bless- 
ings from God, true sanctity of soul, 
divine union. For example, to Teresa 
Palozzi, a young girl of nineteen, and 
later numbered among his Order of 
Passionist Nuns, he writes: 


“T rejoice in Jesus Christ to hear 
that you are more and more desirous 
of loving our sweet Jesus. Your 
desire will be fulfilled, for the Lord 
will grant you the great gift of His 
holy love, which is the treasure of 
treasures, if only you are faithful 
in the way of life you have begun.”’ 


Young Francis Appiani (a future Pas- 
sionist priest) received this promise: 
“Persevere in your holy calling, for God 
will make a saint of you.” Toa 
wealthy noblewoman, the Marchesa D. 


2 P. Gaetan du Saint Nom de Marie, C.P., 
“Doctrine de Saint Paul de le Croix sur 
l’Oraison et la Mystique’? (Museum Lessia- 
num, Louvain, 1932). 
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Marianna, St. Paul wrote: ‘God will 
grant you the gift of holy prayer, an 
angelic gift.’’ 

St. Paul of the Cross did not go into 
details in promising these beginners 
this ideal. He was content with gen- 
eral terms which they understood but 
vaguely. It was sufficient that they 
realized that great graces lay ahead for 
them, if they were faithful. 

Nevertheless, in his own mind, the 
Saint had in view a very lofty perfec- 
tion. Writing to a novice-master, he 
stated: 


“One should never, by the 
strength of one’s arm, as they say, 
force any one into affective prayer 
in pure faith, that is, into deep 
recollection, or infused prayer. This 
is the gift of God. But the whole 
concern of the master should be to 
lift them up by deep habits of virtue 
and true humility of heart... . 
These virtues (a long list had been 
mentioned) are fundamental for the 
spiritual building, and for the ob- 
taining of the gift of prayer, union 
with God.” 


We see then the goal he had in view, 
the gift of infused prayer, union with 
God. 

In order to start the beginners off 
along the road to this lofty goal, he 
tried to direct all their efforts to pre- 
paring their souls for this grace of 
union. Once he wrote: 


“If you attend to total self- 
discipline, to true mortification, both 
interior and exterior—to a total 
abandonment to the Divine good- 
pleasure, to true detachment from 
everything created, from which 
spring forth the beautiful flowers of 
virtue—with these foundation- 


stones (to which can be added 
others, principally, obedience, per- 
fect annihilation, silence, and ex- 
ternal solitude, and even more so, 
interior solitude of soul), with these 
stones, I say, you will build a great 


mansion of perfection, or to put it 
more correctly, God will build it 
with your codperation. However, 
you cannot do this unless you are 
strong. Hence, you must nourish 
yourself frequently by means of 
prayer, the Holy Sacraments, and 
spiritual reading.” 


In these lines we have a complete sum- 
mary of St. Paul’s teaching for begin- 
ners: the exercise of the virtues, es- 
pecially those which mortify self-love, 
joined to the frequent use of prayer and 
the Sacraments. 


Necessity of Self-Denial 


St. Paul of the Cross was convinced 
of the necessity of self-denial, for he 
wrote: 

“The important thing is, that we 
shall never become men of great 
prayer and arrive at union with God, 
if we do not have a great love for 
holy mortification, both interior and 
exterior.” 


Hence, he insisted that beginners prac- 
tise this virtue constantly: 


“Above all else, be mortified in 
your senses, especially in your 
tongue and eyes.... Be careful as 
regards mortifying your passions, 
especially when you feel resentful. 
Be silent. Never complain. Do 
not justify yourself. Show no 
resentment. Put into practice these 
two words: suffer, and be silent. 
This is a short path and rule for 
quickly becoming holy and perfect.” 


To help the soul practise self-denial, 
St. Paul did not hesitate to permit the 
use of certain afflictive penances, such 
as the wearing of iron chains, the fre- 
quent use of the discipline, and fasting 
—always, however, with a word of cau- 
tion. On the other hand, if he saw 
that one’s state of life did not allow 
such penances, he would take care to 
warn against them: 
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“Do not feel put out if you cannot 
live a life of austerities, of penance, 
after the example of the Saints. 
Work according to your state, with 
that prudence and discretion which 
the Infinite Goodness will teach your 
heart. Then do not fear. Your 
state does not permit exercises of 
penance.”’ 


On another occasion, however, he 


wrote: 


“T do not have any penitential 
instruments suitable to your state. 
If I did, I would send them to you. 
However, I would that your instru- 
ments of penance were great humil- 
ity of heart, submission and exact 
obedience to all your superiors, and 
even to your inferiors, even the serv- 
ant. Oh, what a great foundation 
this is for building a lofty mansion of 
sanctity!”’ 


St. Paul’s principle in this matter of 
self-denial is clearly brought out in the 
following passage written to Fr. Ful- 
gentius, C.P., a novice-master: 


“Let us see to it that the novices 
acquire a solid interior virtue, a 
great depth of humility, simplicity, 
and purity of intention, together 
with openness of conscience and a 
well-composed interior, as well as a 
true depth of recollection. Then, if 
one has the spirit of greater penance, 
after due examination and _ trial, 
grant him it. Oh, how much I de- 
sire our religious to become interior 
men, that they may know how to be 
constant in suffering the pains, trials, 
interior sufferings, so necessary for 
the purification of the soul, in order 
at each moment that Divine Birth 
in Jesus Christ may be renewed in 
purest faith and holy love! But the 
important thing is to know how to 
suffer these pains in silence and 
hope.” 


Prayer and Meditation 


To the practice of the virtues of 
mortification and humility, St. Paul 
added the frequent exercise of prayer 








and meditation. It is by prayer that 
the beginner is fed and strengthened, 
thus becoming strong enough to prac- 
tise these virtues with greater fidelity 
and profit: ‘But you cannot do this 
unless you are strong. Hence, you 
must nourish yourself frequently by 
means of prayer, the Holy Sacraments, 
and spiritual reading.”’ 

It is prayer that receives the greatest 
emphasis in the teaching of St. Paul of 
the Cross. In fact, one of the early 
Passionists related at the processes for 
canonization: \ 


“At the first spiritual conference I 
had with the servant of God in the 
novitiate, after I had opened my 
heart to him, he gave me this instruc- 
tion on prayer: ‘My son, meditate 
on the sorrows of a God become 
man, of a God put to death, of a 
God crucified, a God who shed His 
Precious Blood to the last drop, 
out of love for you!’ He said this in 
so penetrating a tone that his words 
made the deepest impression on me, 
although I was then but a young- 
ster. ... He also advised me to 
make a bouquet of the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings when I arose in the morning, 
and to wear it all day over my heart, 
thinking of these sufferings. He 
urged me to take some particular 
scene of the Passion each day for the 
subject of my reflections, for ex- 
ample, one day Jesus in the garden, 
another the scourging, a third the 
crowning with thorns, and so on. 
‘If you do this,’ he added, ‘you will 
see that the affairs of your soul will 
thrive.’ The counsels he gave me 
were exdctly the same as those he 
gave to others.” - 


This testimony of one who knew St: 
Paul personally, reveals that the Saint 
required two things of beginners in this 
matter of prayer: first, that they make 
a formal meditation each day, and 
secondly, that all the day long they 
reflect upon the subject meditated 
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upon. We find this same advice given 
to a priest: 

“First, you should never omit 
your mental prayer; in the morn- 
ing, before leaving your room, make 
at least a half-hour meditation 
upon some great truth of our holy 
faith, and especially upon the Sacred 
Passion of Jesus Christ, which is the 
most fruitful and _ meritorious. 
Secondly, you should endeavor to 
love external solitude . . . and in the 
midst of your duties preserve in- 
terior solitude of heart and soul by 
frequently arousing your soul with 
the holy thoughts and affections 
upon which you meditated in the 
morning.” 


Fruits of Meditation 


Beginners, then, are to make their 
meditation each morning and then re- 
call it during the day. In this way the 
fruit of their morning meditation will 
be lasting, and will influence their lives 
little by little. The love that was theirs 
in the morning will penetrate all actions 
that day. It will become a font from 
which they can draw strength to prac- 
tise self-denial, humility, and the other 
virtues. For St. Paul concluded his 
advice to that priest, by saying: 

“By so doing, you will receive 
little by little all the other graces 
you need, such as detachment from 


all creatures, disregard for the 
comforts of the flesh, and the rest.”’ 


in this way meditation strengthens the 
beginners in their struggle against sin, 
in their endeavor to acquire the virtues. 

As regards a method of meditation, 
St. Paul of the Cross does not seem to 
have taught any one particular method. 
In fact, he does not delay in giving de- 
tailed instructions on discursive medi- 
tation. He was content with the 
imaginative consideration of some 
scene of Our Lord’s Life or Passion, 
accompanied by fervent acts of love, 


compassion, sorrow, and the like. 
Thus, he writes to Francis Appiani: 


“Picture to yourself that you are 
on Calvary; center your thoughts 
and loving regard upon Jesus Cruci- 
fied; embrace the holy cross.” 


As one became accustomed to medi- 
tation, St. Paul would suggest the 
remembrance of the Divine Indwelling, 
while not omitting the use of the imagi- 
nation. In a letter to Teresa Palozzi 
we read: 


“Make your meditation in the 
interior church of your soul. It is 
of faith that our soul is the temple 
of the Living God. It is of faith 
that God dwells in us. Therefore, 
enter within yourself; there adore 
the Most High in spirit and in 
truth; there speak to Him of His 
sufferings, of His love for us, having 
given us so many graces. That 
great God who for love of us became 
Man, and willed to suffer so much 
for us—He is closer to you than your 
skin is to your flesh. So, speak to 
Him heart to heart. I will give you 
an example: Picture to yourself the 
scourging. ‘Ah, my sweet Jesus, 
You were condemned to be scourged, 
and then those wretches led You to 
the place of scourging, where in the 
presence of all those people You 
were stripped of Your poor clothes. 
Because of this, Your most beautiful 
and most precious Body trembled 
and shivered from the cold.’ Here 
pause awhile and make acts of love. 
‘Oh, my Jesus, my Love, my Life, 
how can I see You thus stripped of 
Your clothing! Why’ is He who 
clothes the naked so rudely stripped 
of His own garments? Why is He 
who warms His lovers with the fire 
of His love, now cold and shivering 
from the cold? ... Oh, my Love, 
should I not strip myself of all love 
for this world and creatures, if You, 
the King of kings and glory of 
Heaven, were thus stripped for my 
sake? Oh, when shall I give You 


my heart?’ ” 
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Affective and Infused Prayer 


Note that this meditation is to be 
made ‘in the interior temple of the 
soul,’ and yet the Saint requires an 
imaginative consideration of the scene: 
“Picture to yourself.’’ We have here, 
then, a description of affective prayer, 
an acquired prayer which will lead al- 
most naturally to the infused prayer of 
recollection or quiet.* For, as St. 
Paul insisted, in making this sort of 
prayer one should pause frequently. 
For example, he concluded his advice 
in the long letter we have quoted above 
with these words: 


“You must pause awhile at these 
affections, as I said before; pause 
with the gaze of lively faith upon 
the mystery, so that your soul may 
be more inflamed with love.”’ 





3 We hold, however, that there is a specific 
distinction between acquired and infused 
prayer. But since the one normally leads to 
the other, there is a close similarity in actual 
life between the highest acquired and the 
lowest infused prayer. 








Again in another letter: 


“At mental prayer, pause at those 
mysteries in which you feel more 
devotion. Beg our sweet Jesus to 
teach you to pray. Be sure that He 
will be your guide, your Master, 
your every good.” 


In one letter he speaks of the penetrat- 
ing effects of these pauses: 


“Let these affections of love drop 
upon your soul as drops of perfume, 
so that you may be entirely per- 
fumed and sweetened with the love 
of God. ... Pause quietly in these 
sentiments; let yourself be pene- 
trated entirely by the love of God. 
When you have finished one, go to 
another.”’ 


Thus, these pauses become moments of 
real affective prayer. As they become 
more and more frequent and enduring, 
they penetrate deeper into the soul. 
The passage from acquired to infused 
prayer will take place almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

(To be continued) 








Can We Learn Some Things from the Jews? 
By J. Evtiot Ross, C.S.P, Pu.D. 


“Ts Paul less an Apostle for having 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel?” Of 
course, this is a rhetorical question, 
and the answer is an emphatic: ‘‘No!’’ 
But by analogy we may ask if Catholics 
to-day are any less loyal Catholics if 
they try to learn something—not 
doctrinally, but in the management of 
men—from the Jews. The Catholic 
Church has been dealing with human 
beings for nearly two thousand years, 
but Judaism has been dealing with 
them for about twice as long. Is there 
something we Catholics can learn from 
this long experience of the Jews? It is 
a wise man who can learn from the ex- 
perience of others. 


Jewish Attitude towards Marriage 


In the first place, it is interesting 
that Judaism and Catholicism have a 
similar attitude towards ‘‘mixed mar- 
riages,’’ inasmuch as Judaism declares 
invalid from the very beginning the 
marriage of Jews with non-Jews, and 
the Catholic Church (though she some- 
times allows such marriages) frowns 
on her members marrying those not of 
the Faith, and if proper permission 
has not been obtained holds that dis- 
parity of cult renders marriages in- 
valid. 

Closely connected with marriage 
are two other questions, the birthrate 
and divorce, on which the experience 
of the Orthodox Jews may throw some 
light. Though there are no compara- 
tive statistics as to the birthrate among 
Catholics and among Orthodox Jews, 
probably few will question the im- 


pression that Orthodox Jews show 
fewer indications than do Catholics 
of the ravages of race suicide. And 
this despite the fact that Orthodox 
Judaism does not have the strict moral 
theology of the Church condemning 
contraception. But it should be noted 
that positive contraception is not 
necessary for race suicide. As the late 
Dr. James J. Walsh (author of ‘“‘Thir- 
teenth, Greatest of Centuries’) pointed 
out, a group delaying marriage too 
long, or with too undue a proportion of 
spinsters, will disappear. Orthodox 
Jews seem to marry as young and to 
have as many children as do Catholics 
of the same economic status. 


And finally (although the points 
already mentioned may involve this 
one), Orthodox Jews seem to be more 
successful than are Catholics in secur- 
ing happy marriages for their members. 
Despite their admission of the law- 
fulness of divorce, it is my impression 
(of course, I may be easily mistaken) 
that fewer marriages of Orthodox Jews 
go on the rocks than of Catholics. 


Why is this? Assuming that there 
is some truth in this impression, how 
do Orthodox Jews secure a more suc- 
cessful attainment of the ends of mar- 
riage than do Catholics? It is a very 
difficult question, and the answer de- 
pends on so many things that one 
should not be apodictic. But a hum- 
ble thinking aloud may not be out of 
place, and it may stimulate some who 
have the opportunity to keep their eyes 
open to see if there is really something 
we can learn from the Jews. 
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Strict Dietary Regulations of Jews 


One of the first things to strike an 
observer is that Orthodox Jews seem 
to accept with admirable uncomplain- 
ingness much stricter dietary regula- 
tions than the mild fast and abstinence 
Catholics so frequently grouch about. 
And lest anyone should think that 
“Orthodox’”’ Jews means “especially 
devout,’’ and that especially devout 
Catholics do not suffer by comparison, 
it should be noted that here ‘‘Ortho- 
dox”’ is used to indicate those Jews 
who claim to practise strictly the 
Mosaic legislation as contrasted with 
the attitude of Reform Jews. For 
Jewry is almost as divided as is Chris- 
tendom. Orthodox Jews correspond 
somewhat to Catholics and Reform 
Jews to Protestants. 

Doubtless, there are lax Orthodox 
Jews who do not follow very carefully 
the Mosaic legislation they profess. 
But one has the impression that 
Orthodox Jews, on the whole, keep 
their much stricter regulations more 
carefully than Catholics keep their 
very much milder dietary restrictions. 
Yet, the Catholic burden is so light 
compared with that of Orthodox Jews 
that one is ashamed to mention them 
in the same breath. 

Whether those who have enough 
faith and devotion to observe the 
dietary regulations of Judaism conse- 
quently do not wish to be associated in 
marriage with non-Jews, and so, pro- 
portionately to their numbers, do not 
contract as many mixed marriages as 
do Catholics; or whether keeping the 
strict dietary regulations of Judaism 
discourages non-Jews from contracting 
marriages that would involve them in 
such practices or divide the family, is a 
question on which there may easily be 
a difference of opinion. Probably, 


the two things work together but 





the end result is that there are (if 
this impression is worth anything) 
fewer mixed marriages proportionately 
among Orthodox Jews than there are 
among Catholics. 

If Catholic dietary regulations were 
so minute and severe that to follow 
them would create a real problem 
where one parent was not a Catholic, 
would Catholics be as earnest as are 
Orthodox Jews in insuring that Catho- 
lics married Catholics, and so did not 
divide the parents on the question of 
religious profession? This again is 
something on which different persons 
will have different views. But the ex- 
perience of the Orthodox Jews seems 
to indicate that adherents of a religion 
will often be generous enough to submit 
to regulations that render marriage 
with those who are not of the same 
religion difficult. 

On the other hand, however, after 
making all due allowance for the fact 
that racial as well as religious con- 
siderations may affect the situation in 
regard to Jews and not in regard to 
Catholics, one may well wonder which 
is the more important influence in pro- 
tecting Jews from the assimilating in- 
fluences of their environment in a 
dominantly non-Jewish community— 
the anti-Semitism of Gentiles or the 
deliberate adoption by Jews of restric- 
tions discouraging mixed marriages? 
Probably both elements affect the situa- 
tion, but there can be no doubt that, 
if Catholics never contracted ‘mixed 
marriages,’ there‘ would be no defec- 
tions by either parents or children be- 
cause such marriages had taken place. 


Marriages and Births 


Unfortunately, our statistics on 
births and marriages do not allow us to 
say that Jews have such and such a 
birthrate and Catholics such and such 
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a rate. How far living in cities tends 
to reduce fertility no one really knows. 
Nor do we know how far any particu- 
lar religious group has shared in the 
lowering of the birthrate for the whole 
country. Facing a lack of statistics, 
we are forced back upon our impres- 
sions of the matter. 

And the impression of many per- 
sons who have thought about the 
question is that, though the Jewish 
birthrate in the United States to-day 
is probably lower than was its Euro- 
pean high in the Middle Ages or to-day 
in particular countries such as Russia, 
there is no indication that Jews are 
not amply perpetuating themselves in 
the United States of America. In- 
deed, most persons would probably 
consider this a gross understatement. 
In comparison with Catholics, Jews 
seem to have as many, perhaps more, 
children. In the last thousand years, 
the birthrate of every so-called civil- 
ized country has gone down, and Jews 
as well as others, though apparently to 
a lesser extent, have been affected. 

The noteworthy thing about the 
matter is that, though the Catholic 
Church condemns as in itself mortally 
sinful the direct, deliberate, positive 
prevention of conception, and Judaism 
does not, Jews seem to have as large 
families as do Catholics. That is, the 
means that the Catholic Church uses 
with its members to check race suicide 
seem to be less effective than are the 
means used by Jews. 

However, before’ considering what 
those means are, a few words may be 
appropriate on another question con- 
nected with marriage, namely, divorce. 
Here, too, Judaism differs from 
Catholicism in allowing the lawfulness, 
at times, of divorce. Yet, Orthodox 


Jews seem to be more successful than 
are Catholics in achieving happy mar- 


riages that last, though Catholics 
take the position that from the bond of 
valid, Christian, consummated mar- 
riages there is no release except 
death. 

Why is this? It is a very compli- 
cated question, and one should not be 
too sure that one’s answer is the cor- 
rect one. And therefore it is with 
considerable diffidence that a reason 
other than the rise of Protestantism is 
suggested. It is true that, for divorce 
to reach the scale it has, a large pro- 
portion of Christendom had to accept a 
theology differing from the Roman 
Catholic Church on the possibility of 
divorce from the bond of marriage. 
But the great growth in the number of 
divorces did not come for several cen- 
turies after the Protestant revolt. In 
addition to this change in theology, 
probably it is not a mere coincidence 
that the increase in the number of 
divorces paralleled a change in cus- 
toms regarding the arrangement of 
marriage between young people. For 
as a general thing, prior to the growth 
of divorce, young people had a much 
smaller share than they have to-day 
in choosing their marital partners. 
Sometimes parents arranged entirely 
the marriages of their children. It 
must be admitted that at times there 
were abuses in the parental arrange- 
ment of marriages. Some parents con- 
sidered their own advantage rather 
than the happiness of the young people 
concerned. But under the best condi- 
tions the parents who had had experi- 
ence of marriage, and hence knew in a 
practical way what was important for 
happiness in the marital state, judged 
calmly, without heart flutterings or 
increased blood pressure, whether a 
particular individual would make a 
suitable marriage partner for their son 
or daughter. 
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Choice of Marriage Partners To-Day 


Young people of to-day, however, 
considered as a whole, fall victims to 
the romantic propaganda of stage and 
of screen and of magazine. They 
imagine that marriages for what they 
call “‘love’’ (often merely sex appeal) 
are bound to be perpetual honey- 
moons. But as Charles Loomis’ char- 
acter, old Gorgon Graham, said, en- 
gagements are not made in heaven 
but in the back parlor with the light 
turned down. Though a pretty face, 
or ability to wear clothes stylishly, 
may loom enormously large to ’teen- 
age Romeos and Juliets, there are other 
things that are more important for a 
permanently happy marriage. And 
though an old head can’t be put on 
young shoulders, until quite recently 
society did have the custom by which 
young folk allowed old heads on old 
shoulders to do most of the arranging 
of their marriages. And judging by 
divorce statistics, the grandparents of 
the present generation were happier in 
their marriages than is the present 
generation in its matings. 

Obviously there might be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the fewer 
mixed marriages among Orthodox Jews 
than among Catholics is due to their 
devotion to Judaism or to the prejudice 
and anti-Semitism of Gentiles. Prob- 
ably the two factors in the situation 
reinforce one another in keeping Jews 
from marrying Gentiles. But even if 
one grant that anti-Semitism is the 
complete explanation of Jews not 
marrying Gentiles, certainly anti- 
Semitism cannot reasonably be offered 
as an explanation of why Orthodox 
Jews are more successful. than are 
Gentiles in achieving happy marriages 
among themselves. And even one who 
is somewhat afflicted with anti-Semit- 
ism may well admit that the devotion 





of husband and wife and children to 
Judaism, their willingness to mortify 
themselves by carefully following the 
restrictions of the Mosaic Law, puts 
them in an attitude that makes it 
easier for them, than if they had not 
so submitted, to bear the inevitable 
crosses of family life. 

On the other hand, the Catholic 
husband or wife or child who resents 
the interference of Sunday Mass or 
Friday abstinence with their selfish 
desires is not building the kind of 
character that will keep its serenity and 
cheerfulness in spite of the little 
crosses that occur in every family. 

It is not to be expected that society 
will retrace its steps and restore cus- 
toms that placed in the hands of 
parents the arrangement of marriages 
for their children. Probably only 
such a cataclysm as was the fall of the 
Roman Empire would bring about such 
a reversal in social custom. But even 
without such a widespread change, 
some young persons at least may be 
brought to recognize what we can 
learn from Orthodox Jews of the 
practical wisdom of children consult- 
ing their parents in regard to marriage. 
Also it may help some lukewarm per- 
sons to realize that the observance of 
the restrictions of their religion may 
have an important effect in rendering 
their marriages successful. 

If what is here suggested be true, 
then the example of happiness in those 
marriages where the young people have 
consulted with their parents may lead 
to imitation by others, and to a gradual 
adoption on a wider scale of something 
of the attitude of Orthodox Jewish 
parents and children towards mar- 
riage. What many young people call 
“love” is often merely a temporary 
infatuation, under the influence of 
which no one should make any seri- 
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ous decision—much less one that will 
affect one’s own future happiness in 
marriage and any children born of the 
matriage. 


Sacrifice and Love 


One willingly makes a sacrifice for 
what one loves. But the obverse of this 
is also true, that one loves anything 
for which one makes a sacrifice, or that 
making a sacrifice for a thing increases 
one’s love for that thing. A mother’s 
love for her child is usually greater 
than is the father’s devotion, and this 
is probably true because bringing the 
child into the world involved suffering 
for the mother. So it may well be 
that the sacrifice Jews must make to 
keep the prescriptions of the Torah 
increases their love for it. And 
similarly, whatever little sacrifices 
Catholics make in order to live up to 
their religion may deepen their love for 
and appreciation of Catholicism. 

Thus, the child who has to make 
sacrifices for an invalid mother often 
finds that natural affection is stimu- 
lated by the sacrifices, whereas the 
child who does not have to make such 
sacrifices, who has all his slightest 
wishes granted by a doting mother, 
frequently grows up unlovely and un- 
loving. Reasonable sacrifices often 
develops love and lovableness. The 
family is the basis of society, and 
sacrifice is at the bottom of healthy 
family life. 

In forcing Jews into a ghetto, Gen- 
tiles have unintentionally strengthened 
Jewish family life, and so in some ways 
have helped Jews successfully to with- 
stand the disintegrating influences of 
modern civilization. Some hardship is 
necessary to develop the best in human 
beings, and Gentiles have seen to it 
that hardship is not lacking in ghet- 
toes. Just as a climate can be so mild 


that it is enervating, so a social en- 
vironment can be so pleasant that it 
does not bring out the iron in men. 
In America, where the Jews have 
never been subjected to persecution, 
they have probably suffered more 
from internal defections than they 
have from external persecutions else- 
where—excepting Hitler’s Germany. 
Despite many changes in social 
organization, as from feudalism to 
capitalism, the family remains the 
basis of society. Hence, influences 
that tend to make the family more 
compact, that drive the members of 
families to rely upon one another, that 
protect the family from disintegrating 
influences, are extremely important 
for any group that is to survive. 
Whether because of internal effort or 
of external pressure, the Jews seem to 
have developed a family life that will 
insure their perpetuation against the 
influences of the present, as it insured 
them against those of the past. And, 
of the two, internal weakness is 
probably more damaging than external 
enemies. When the Roman Empire 
fell, the fall was probably due more to 


internal corruption than to external 


foes. 


Pain and Pleasure Economies 


Professor Patten has a_ book 
elaborating the theory that nations 
rise to power in what he calls a “pain 
economy,” and decay in a “pleasure 
economy.” That is, the vigorous 
qualities of a people are developed by 
the struggle it has to maintain against 
its environment, so that it is dominated 
by the desire to avoid pain; whereas 
nations decay under the softening in- 
fluences obtaining when it is possible 
for them to be dominated by the desire 
for pleasure. Somehow the Mosaic 


legislation practised by the Orthodox 
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Jews enables them to withstand the 
enervating influences that lead their 
Gentile neighbors to commit, quite 
literally, race suicide. When some of 
the Gentile races of to-day are as ex- 
tinct as are the Moundbuilders, who 
doubts that there will still be Jews? 

The Orthodox Jewish family has 
kept to a greater extent than have the 
Gentile families around them some 
medieval customs and characteristics 
making for survival. For instance, 
the Jewish family is a unit facing the 
outside world. Its unity is shown, 
first of all, by there being one head, 
the father. Jewish religious customs 
give him a dignity and authority that 
has withstood the strain of centuries. 
No matter to what indignities he is 
subjected as huckster or lowly laborer, 
in his own home he is head and priest, 
receiving respect and reverence from 
wife and children. 

Also, the Jewish family is a unit in 
that, when necessary, all will make 
sacrifices in order that one may receive 
professional training. The advance- 
ment of one member is considered the 
advancement of all, because they be- 
long to the same family. ‘United we 
stand, divided we fall,’’ applies with 
striking force to the family, the unit of 
a nation’s strength. A nation or a 
racial group having strong family life 
will be strong and able to survive, 
whereas the pulverizing effects of 
modern life, dividing families into 
competing, jealous individuals, is an 
insidious influence undermining na- 
tions and peoples. 

Another. reason why Jews survive 
is that, partly through their own will, 
partly through anti-Semitic pressure, 
they become self-sufficient. They 


form their own society, with its own 
clubs, golf links, theatres, pleasure 
resorts, and so on. 


Other immigrant 





races have striven in vain against 
assimilation. For they have had too 
many members who acted as if they 
thought that intermarriage, moving in 
the same social set, attending the same 
church, was to be preferred to loyalty 
to one’s religion, respect for one’s 
honest though poor ancestors. And 
such immigrants have been spurlos 
versenkt, so completely assimilated 
that they have ceased to exist as a 
distinguishable racial strain. 


Religion and Sacrifice 


In a wider sense than the mere com- 
mercial one, usually we value a thing 
in proportion to what we have to pay 
for it. And often this applies to re- 
ligion. Some sacrifice on the part of a 
religion’s adherents will frequently 
make the worthwhile believers cling 
more tenderly and tenaciously to their 
beliefs than if no sacrifice were re- 
quired of them. Of course, some weak 
ones will find that persecution loosens 
their grip on religion, but the sturdier, 
worthier ones will love their religion 
the more, the more they have to suffer 
for it. 

Jews who started with a sturdy faith 
have had their faith deepened by 
persecution. Paradoxically, as stated 
above, Judaism has probably suffered 
more from too easy conditions than it 
has lost through hostile pressure. The 
environment that makes no distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles socially, 
thus encouraging intermarriage, will 
lead more quickly and effectively than 
will the ghetto to a disappearance of 
the Jew. Killing by kindness operates 
in this field of racial disintegration as 
well as in the field of children’s pets. 
Where a group does not have to 
struggle against adverse pressure, 
where the environment is as soft for it 
as for any other group, in a short time 
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it loses its group identity and becomes 
merged with the surrounding majority. 

We can see something of the same 
thing working out among Catholics. 
Often Catholics who have to make 
sacrifices for their Faith, are stronger 
in their attachment to it than are 
those Catholics who do not have to con- 
tend with an adverse environment. 
The lesson is that the more Catholics 
have to endure for Catholicism, the 
more they should love it. And when 
they see the dietary and other regula- 
tions Orthodox Jews willingly accept, 
they should feel ashamed of complain- 
ing about Friday abstinence or the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday. 

Catholics can learn from Orthodox 
Jews, then, to practise devoutly the 
regulations of their religion. If they 
do, they will find that such practice 
deepens respect for and love of their 
religion. They should be wise enough 
to learn from the experience of others 
and to realize that in the long run, 
provided they have the proper stamina, 
careful observance of religious obliga- 
tions and making some sacrifice for 
their religion will increase their appre- 
ciation of it. The course of history 
shows that the Church has suffered 
more from the softening effects of too 
easy environment than it has from ex- 
ternal hardships. Comparisons are 
always odious, so it is left to the 
reader to make his own comparisons 
between places where Catholics have 
to make no sacrifices to be Catholics 
and others where considerable bigotry 
makes them toe the mark. 


Jews and Almsgiving 


Whatever the reason, whether a 
high degree of charity or a realization 
that considerable anti-Semitic preju- 
dice operates against all Jews, Jews 
seem to look after their own, and 


probably Catholics could learn some- 
thing from them on this point. It is 
true that in regard to almsgiving and 
the support of charitable institutions 
by Jews and by Catholics difficulties 
arise when one attempts to reduce the 
lump sums to a per capita basis for the 
purpose of comparison. For, at the 
very beginning, one is met by the 
question of determining what is a Jew 
or a Catholic. Is a Catholic one who 
has been baptized by a priest, though 
he never goes to Mass, never con- 
tributes to parochial support, has not 
made his Easter duties for years? 
Evidently, the way in which these 
questions are answered will affect the 
calculation of per capita contributions. 
And similar difficulties of definition 
occur in regard to Jews. 

After all one’s calculations, there- 
fore, one is likely to end with figures 
that depend at some point on some- 
thing other than official reports. And 
probably one will not be much farther 
off by making the plunge at the begin- 
ning and relying upon one’s conviction 
that Jews are giving more in charity 
per capita than are Catholics. As a 
general thing, Jews certainly seem to 
take splendid care of their own. In 
Manhattan, for instance, their hospi- 
tals, orphanges, homes for the aged 
are certainly among the best. 

And in this connection, a paragraph 
from an article by George Z. Medalie, 
“New York Federation after Twenty- 
Five Years,” in American Jewish Year 
Book (Vol. XLV, p. 128), might have 
something from which Catholics could 
learn: 


“The crowning achievement of the 
past twenty-five years in integrating 
and coérdinating Jewish philan- 
thropy in New York was undoubt- 
edly the merger into one great or- 
ganization of the Federation in 
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Brooklyn and the Federation serving 


Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
step indicates also the community’s 
awareness that the human needs of 
any one borough—... the problem 
of a family in distress, the plight of a 
youngster in trouble, the need of an 
orphan or dependent child—cannot 
be satisfactorily served along strict 
borough lines.”’ 


The Lesson of Unity 


It would be-strange, would it not, 
if the Jews, with each synagogue inde- 
pendent of every other, could yet 
teach Catholics (whose parishes in a 
particular diocese are subject to a 
common bishop and all Catholic 
bishops subject to a single head, the 
Pope) some lessons in coéperation and 
unity in order to achieve their elee- 
mosynary ends more effectively! And 
yet no one, probably, will question the 
truth of the assertion that at times two 
Jews belonging to different synagogues 
are in some ways more united than are 
two Catholics belonging to different 
parishes in different dioceses and of 
different racial extraction. If Catho- 
lics presented as solid a front as do 
Jews, Catholics would not be split up 
to the extent that they are by paro- 
chial, diocesan and racial differences, 
and then the ‘“‘one holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church’ mentioned in the 
Nicene Creed on Sunday would show 
evidences other than the recitation of 
a common creed of being “‘one.’’ 

Another point on which Catholics 








might reasonably learn something from 
Jews is in using intoxicating liquors. 
Police courts do not separate, accord- 
ing to religion, arrests for drunken- 
ness, so that we do not know how 
many of the arrested are Jews and 
how many are Gentiles. But in Man- 
hattan, where Jews are about as 
numerous as are Catholics, of all the 
persons I have seen on the street evi- 
dently under the influence of liquor, 
none had typically Semitic features. 
Jews are not total abstainers or pro- 
hibitionists, for their religious services 
prescribe the use of wine in the family. 
But, as a general thing, their drinking 
is restricted to brewed or fermented 
drinks, and does not lean heavily on 
the distilled liquors. It is the distilled 
liquors that are responsible for most of 
the liquor evil. 

Perhaps a Jew is wise enough and 
self-controlled enough not to put him- 
self at a disadvantage in dealing with 
others by befuddling his mind with 
liquor. It would not be a very high 
motive, but there would be nothing 
blameworthy in it—and it is a great 
pity that more Catholics do not reach 
even that high in dealing with liquor. 
If they did, there would be less poverty 
among them. Most of us know of some 
Catholics who spoiled promising 
careers in the business world because 
they abused liquor, but probably we 
should be hard put to it to instance 
one Jew who has failed for this reason 








The What and Why of Punishment 
By JosEPH PrzupzIk, Pu.D., J.C.B., S.T.B., A.M., A.A.S.W. 


Lively discussions of crime, criminals 
and their punishment are carried on 
everywhere to-day. Various theories 
endeavoring to excuse or explain the 
criminal mind, and consequently to 
cancel or mitigate the penalty, are 
proposed. Occasionally, even, it is 
asked whether society has the right to 
punish. This raises the questions: 
“What is the nature of punishment, 
and what is its purpose?’ It may be 
interesting to inquire what reply the 
Church gives to these two questions. 
It seems timely to the present writer 
that the following discussion consider 
the wh*t and the why of punishment 
from a Catholic juridico-philosophic 
and social standpoint. 


Definition of Punishment 


According to the Code of Canon 
Law, a punishment is defined as “‘the 
privation of some good, inflicted by 
the legitimate authority on the delin- 
quent for his correction and for the 
penalizing of the offense.’"! Explicitly, 
the Code talks of ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, it is true, but it does not exclude 
corporal punishment.? The definition 
indicates further that punishment for 
public crime is to be inflicted by the 
legitimate authority, and must not 
emanate from a private source. For to 
inflict punishment pertains to one who 


has coercive power, which in turn be- - 


longs to the legitimate public authority 

alone. According to the mind of the 

Code, the why of punishment is to cor- 
1 Canon 2215. 


2Canon 2214, § 1; Vidal, ‘‘Jus Penale 
Ecclesie Cathclice,”’ p. 101. 


rect the delinquent and to punish the 
offense. This idea of punishment has 
frequently been misconceived, giving 
rise to many controversies. 

In analyzing a penal system, one 
must consider the reason why a person 
may be punished, and the purpose for 
which he is punished. The reason why 
a wrongdoer can be punished is the im- 
putability of the crime (7.e., the de- 
merit contracted by the delinquent be- 
cause of his action). Here enter the 
legal and the moral aspects of the 
matter. Moral treats chiefly of the 
inner act. Law contemplates the ex- 
ternal manifestation of the act, in so 
far as it perturbs the social order. The 
reason, therefore, why crime may be 
punished is the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the social order. This is true only 
under the presupposition of the imput- 
ability of the crime to the delinquent. 
Under this supposition, the infliction 
of punishment is an act of just prosecu- 
tion and not of unjust persecution. 

We said above that the purpose of 
punishment is the necessity of safe- 
guarding society. The restoring of 
public order, broken through crime, is 
the necessary, intrinsic, essential and 
ultimate end which must be intended 
by public authority in itflicting punish- 
ment. But it is precisely around this 
point that the greatest controversy 
rages. Here we can give only a brief 
account of the different opinions. 


Various Penal Systems 


The multitude of opinions on what 
constitutes a penal system can be re- 
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duced to three general headings. They 
differ according to what is determined 
as the purpose of punishment. Thus, 
according as the purpose is conceived 
to be absolute only, or relative only, 
or both, so there are absolute, relative 
and mixed theories of punishment. 
In the present paper, it will be suffi- 
cient to discuss briefly the basic ideas 
and the chief proponents of the abso- 
lute and the relative systems. A dis- 
cussion of the mixed theory we leave 
for a future paper. 

In general, the absolute theories con- 
sider punishinent as an absolutely 
necessary consequence of crime. They 
deny, therefore, that a penalty can in 
any way influence towards a good end 
or any end. It is an end in itself. For 
those who hold this theory, there is 
no question of anything but a necessary 
satisfaction of justice. Justice de- 
mands that everyone, according to his 
works, receive in return a reward 
or punishment. Therefore, crime must 
absolutely and necessarily be followed 
by punishment.’ 


Ethical Necessity of Punishment 


Let us consider briefly a few expo- 
nents of the absolute theory. We give 
them space here, because their think- 
ing has influenced the thinking of 
modern generations and is still powerful 
in the world of thought to-day. Out- 
standing in the philosophical field of the 
eighteenth century was Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804). His theory of the 
ethical necessity of punishment is one 
of the species of the absolute theory. 
According to Kant’s theory of ethical 
necessity, punishment has no purpose, 
it is merely a necessary consequence of 
crime. The evil-doer must be punished 
because he has done evil. A penalty 
can never be imposed for the attain- 


* Roberti, ‘‘De Delictis et Penis,”’ p. 34. 








ment of some good purpose, whether 
of the delinquent or of society. For 
one man cannot be the medium for the 
emendation ‘of another. Woe to him 
who uses the pharisaical principle that 
it is expedient for one man to die lest 
the whole race perish! Kant says: ‘‘A 
juridical penalty is not to be inflicted 
for the attainment of some good, but 
always must be imposed because (a 
crime) exists.... Penal law is a cate- 
gorical imperative.’’* It works thus: 
he has sinned; therefore, he must be 
punished. Hence, the ethical necessity 
of punishment. 

That punishment follows crime as an 
absolutely necessary postulate of rea- 
son, we believe to be absolutely false. 
Evil cannot be desired in itself. Hu- 
man experience attests to this truth. 
At most, evil may be desired for a 
greater good, real or imaginary, to 
follow. A penalty, a punishment, a 
pain, is a physical or a spiritual evil. 
It cannot, therefore, be an end in itself, 
but at most may be tolerated or in- 
tended as a medium for a desired good. 
God Himself, the absolute Lord of man, 
cannot intend punishment for its own 
sake, for pain in itself is an evil. He 
intends it in relation to an end, He 
wishes His extrinsic glory, which, in 
relation to the matter under considera- 
tion, consists in the safeguarding of 
good order and justice. There is no 
blind necessity, therefore, no cate- 
gorical imperative, purposelessly com- 
manding: ‘‘You have done evil, there- 
fore, suffer.’’ 


Dialectic Necessity of Punishment 


Hegel’s theory of punishment, urging 
a dialectic necessity, is in conformity 
with his total philosophy. For Hegel, 
everything is in a perpetual flux, being 


‘Kant, ‘‘Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
des Rechts,’’ § 42. 
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is involved in three main steps, the 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. This 
theory he applies also to penality. A 
crime is a negation placed by the delin- 
quent (thesis). The punishment de- 
clared against this crime is a negation 
against the negation of the criminal 
(antithesis). In order to eliminate 
this contradiction, the State intervenes 
and justly applies the penalty for the 
crime (synthesis). The function of the 
penalty is a logical penalty, it must 
negate the negation of the crime; other- 
wise, the crime would persevere. Such 
is the resplendent philosophy of dia- 
lectic necessity.® 

To disprove this theory of punish- 
ment, it would be necessary to combat 
the whole Hegelian system. Such a 
task is beyond the scope of this paper. 
It is sufficient to state here that ‘‘this 
system denies the crime and the pen- 
alty, because both occur in the same 
plane in which is placed the ‘absolute 
spirit’ confused in its evolution (Ideal- 
istic Pantheism). Abstract universal 
being is confounded with the Tran- 
scendental Supreme Being.... Thus, 
every norm of morality is destroyed. 
There is no right except that granted 
by the State. The very notion of crime 
(as something ‘in se’ evil) vanishes.’’ 
Perhaps this reply to and analysis of 
the Hegelian system is not altogether 
clear. But that is because the system 
itself has the obscurity of a utopian 
pipe-dream. This much is evident: 
the acceptance of such a theory of 
punishment certainly would be wel- 
comed by those of our enemies who see 
certain doom staring them in the face. 
It might even be acceptable to those 
of our allies, who, like our enemies, be- 
lieve in the prime, transcendent and 


5 Hegel ‘‘Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts.” 
6 Roberti, op. cit., p. 38. 


absolute supremacy of the State. It is 
certainly unacceptable to those of us 
who still believe in freedom of the will, 
the force of common-sense, and the 
value of- the individual. 


Juridical Necessity 


A more recent theory is that of 
juridical necessity evolved by the jurist 
Pessina (1916). He states that the 
true basis of punishment may be 
found in the very concept of justice, 
which is concerned with juridical retri- 
bution. Naturally, a violated norm 
demands that it be reaffirmed. The 
law is reaffirmed when the culprit is 
punished, is made to feel the weight of 
justice. According to Pessina, the 
correction of the delinquent is not 
the basic reason for punishment, it is 
rather the means by which the broken 
law is put together again. The cor- 
rection of the criminal, as also the 
prevention of crime and the restitution 
to society, are at most the relative, 
secondary ends of punishment.’ 

For a jurist, Pessina does not state 
his principle very clearly. Of course, 
all punishment is some kind of expia- 
tion and reparation. If the penalty 
under consideration be that inflicted 
by God, then Pessina’s principle is 
quite true. God does inflict punish- 
ment in expiation and reparation of 
crime. For He observes strict justice, 
which is demanded by the exigencies of 
His extrinsic glory. God, through His 
omniscience, knows very well just 
how far justice has been violated by a 
crime, and just how great a punish- 
ment the crime has merited. He can, 
therefore, apply Pessina’s principle 
and make the punishment fit the crime. 
But if a mere human is to make the 
application, the principle will be found 


7 Pessina, ‘“‘Elementi di Diritto Penale’’ 
(1871 ed.). 
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too indefinite. For it is not the busi- 
ness of mere human authority to re- 
pair the broken relation of man to- 
wards God. If it were, then human 
authority would have to inflict capital 
punishment for each mortal sin com- 
mitted. For if sin merits eternal death, 
a fortiori, it merits temporal death. 
It would seem, therefore, that Pessina’s 
principle can be applied only in a very 
limited sphere and, under a very limited 
interpretation.® 


Pact Theory of Punishment 


The last of the absolute theories to 
be considered is the pact theory. It 
has been proposed with varying 
amounts of agreement and disagree- 
ment by many modern philosophers. 
Among these the most important are 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Fichte. 
According to this theory, when society 
or the State was first being constituted, 
men made a concession to it. Once for 
all, society received the power to 
punish. It would seem that men got 
together and made the following pact: 
hereafter, if any one of us does such or 
such an act, which we hereby call a 
crime, it is agreed that the perpetrator 
shall be punished. That, according to 
the pact theorists, is the sole reason for 
punishment. , 

In replying to the theory, we must 
insist that it is truly very unfortunate 
that no minutes were kept of that meet- 
ing. Possibly, mankind had not yet 
advanced to the parliamentary stage. 
And so we have no record of the his- 
torical meeting wherein mankind met 
and decided that society or a State was 
to be formed. But, on second thought, 
perhaps that is just as well. For some 
idealistic principles may have been 
announced at that meeting, which 
later it might have been inconvenient 


8 Vidal, op. cit., p. 108. 





to keep—as has happened at other 
international conferences. 

Seriously, however, the whole doc- 
trine is founded on the false Rousseau- 
nian conception of society. Rousseau 
takes it for granted that society was 
founded by the agreement of men. As 
Catholics, we cannot grant that society 
came into being merely by the consent 
of men. Reason shows that it is from 
God, that it is the natural evolution of 
human nature as God made it. Thus, 
when in the course of time society 
came into being, civil authority arose 
concomitantly. And it has its own 
independent and proper rights and ob- 
ligations. The fundamental reason for 
punishment, therefore, cannot lie in 
that men agreed to be penalized for 
certain acts. Such a concept of the 
basis of punishment strikes at the 
very root of morality. It destroys the 
concept of the absolute difference be- 
tween right and wrong. For if we are 
to be punished for murder (for ex- 
ample), only because it was agreed 
that murder was to be punished and not 
because it is in itself wrong, then cer- 
tainly morality is destroyed. 


Relative Theories 


In general, the relative theories are 
the contraries of the absolute. These 
latter excluded a purpose in punish- 
ment. On the contrary, the relative 
theories claim that the right to punish 
is derived from the necessity of a 
penalty tq attain some end. In the 
absolute theories it was the crime that 
was punished, not the criminal. In 
the relative, it is not the crime but 
the criminal who is punished. 

The relative theories are upheld 
mainly by the positive-determinist and 
the criminological schools, denying as 
they do liberty and imputability. 
They may be divided into the anthro- 
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pological, sociological, correctionist and 
defense theories. As a penitentiary 
chaplain and prison worker for many 
years, the present writer knows that 
the principles of these theories of pen- 
ality are still very much alive in the 
thinking and actions of prison officials, 
of public legislators, and of the general 
public. 
Anthropological Theory 

Lombroso evolves his theory of 
penality as follows. Man is regarded 
as a mere animal, in a higher stage of 
evolution than the animals we still 
call irrational. Crime is a species of 
sickness, which proceeds from man’s 
abnormal physiological or biological 


organization. Crime is rooted in the 
somatic bodies of man. Therefore, 
many are born criminals. Criminals 


are either men insufficiently evolved or 
men relapsed into a previous stage of 
evolution. Moreover, criminals repre- 
sent a special type of man, and can be 
recognized as such by various external 
characteristics. Lombroso drew up a 
catalogue of these. According to the 
theory, when a man commits a crimi- 
nal act, he does so either in accordance 
with a law of inheri‘ance or of atavism. 
It is a reversion to the habit of some 
distant ancestor. There is never any 
question of free will or imputability. 
The purpose of punishing such people 
is preventive and emendative. Strictly 
speaking, it should not be called a 
punishment but a cure. 

This theory is rooted in the depths 
of materialistic determinism. For that 
reason, it needs only to be brought to 
light to be exploded. For, to para- 
phrase Dryden, 


Truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be known needs only to be seen. 


When first proposed this theory won 
favor among quite a few. On further 


examination, however, the laws cited 
by Lombroso were found insufficient to 
explain crime. And so, as a scientific 
explanation, the theory was rejected 
even by the followers of the deter- 
minist school—but not before it had 
made a dangerous impression on the 
public mind. In Sunday supplements, 
in magazines, in novels, in movies, on 
the radio, one still sees mention of the 
theory and an application of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. It was 
upon such deterministic principles that 
the defense of the famous Leopold and 
Loeb murder trial, and others of its 
kind, was based. It can be appreciated 
therefore, that, although the theory 
has been disproved, its effects are 
still spreading their poison. 


Sociological Theory 


Quite closely allied to Lombroso's 
theory (in fact, on some points coin- 
ciding with it) is the sociological theory 
proposed by Von Liszt. It considers 
crime as necessarily arising from two 
causes: (1) from the subjective psy- 
chological and physiological character 
of the individual; (2) from the social 
environment of the criminal. These 
conditions are thought to exert, 
directly or indirectly, a triple influence 
on the delinquent: first, on his par- 
ents, who create a certain atmosphere 
for him, secondly, on the delinquent 
himself from birth, thirdly, on the de- 
linquent in the act of perpetrating the 
crime. Through the coédperation of the 
foregoing causes, it is believed that 
man is impelled to crime: (1) by some 
inherited disposition or by atavistic 
reversion; (2) by an impulse to pas- 
sion; (3) by an occasion offering itself; 
(4) by inborn instincts; (5) by mental 
disorganization. As in the preceding 
theory, there is no question of free will, 
no consideration of imputability. Pun- 
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ishment, therefore, is to be inflicted 
so that it makes an impression on the 
delinquent and thus effects his correc- 
tion. 

The reasons for rejecting this theory 
are much the same as those for reject- 
ing the Lombrosian doctrine: its gross 
materialism and its disagreement with 
facts, historical and current. Investi- 
gations have proved that but a small 
percentage of delinquents have been 
influenced, or claim to have been in- 
fluenced, by the above-enumerated 
causes. Many years of dealing with 
delinquents, in prison and out of 
prison, the admission of free choice 
and the lack of the above-enumerated 
causes by the criminals themselves, 
have convinced the present writer that 
mere sociological conditions do not 
explain crime, nor do they form a basis 
of a system of penality. 


The Correctionists 


The Correctionist school, another 
development of the positive-deter- 
minist persuasion, has adherents the 
world over. Two things are outstand- 
ing in this theory. First, it is held 
that no penalty is legitimate unless 
directed towards the good of the de- 
linquent, that is, towards his emenda- 
tion. No other end or purpose of 
punishment is to be considered. Sec- 
ondly, it is absolutely necessary to re- 
gard the criminal as a sick man. 
Hence, there should not be death penal- 
ties, and no prisons, but clinics, hos- 
pitals, reformatories, where those who 
have done wrong could have their 
point of view corrected. 

This theory is another example of 
the inconsistencies into which re- 
formers lacking the proper background 
may fall. In the first place, the ad- 
herents of this theory, being positivists, 
hold that criminals are born such; and 








being determinists, they hold the born 


criminals are incorrigible. If they be 
born such and cannot help themselves, 
why punish them at all? And if they 
be incorrigible, what good will a cor- 
rective penalty do? Moreover, if the 
adequate end of punishment is the 
private good of the criminal himself, 
and of no other persons, then the de- 
linquent has the right to refuse his own 
good. Carrying out such a theory to 
its logical conclusion would, I am 
afraid, be slightly embarrassing to 
the Correctionists. For ordinarily the 
general public would not agree that 
they had any such right. 


The Social Defense Theory 


The last and perhaps the newest of 
the relativist theories of punishment is 
the theory of social defense. With Von 
Liszt, the Social Defenders agree that 
crime is caused or at least influenced by 
environment. Since environment is 
the poison that causes the disease 
crime, society must inject the anti- 
toxin of an environment against crime; 
it must create a contrary environment, 
must create an impulse against crime. 
It must make laws which will be an 
obstacle to crime. By punishment, 
it must imbue criminals with a spirit 
of intimidation and fear, and thus de- 
fend society. 

In replying to these ideas, we must 
note the use of the idea of defense. In 
meting out punishment, society penal- 
izes, not-crime which is to be com- 
mitted in the future, but one that has 
already been committed. Properly 
speaking, therefore, this is not a de- 
fense, because the crime has already 
been committed. But, in a wider 
sense, a penalty can be taken as a de- 
fense, as an act of preparedness against 
the criminal’s repeating the crime. 
Understood thus, the theory has some 
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truth. But in so far as it claims that 
environment alone determines the act 
absolutely, it must be rejected. For, 
then, how can one explain the fact 
that two people from the same environ- 
ment, with the same physical and psy- 
chological background, frequently de- 
velop in directly opposite ways? 

The present writer believes this dis- 


cussion of basic ideas on crime and the 
punishment prevalent to-day, impor- 
tant and timely for all in organizing our 
thoughts on world events to-day. Ina 
future article, he hopes to disctiss in a 
more positive way the elements of the 
mixed theory of penality, which forms 
the basis of Catholic thinking on this 
important subject. 




















Hours on Wheels 


By EpwarpD S. SCHWEGLER 


The majority of priests in the United 
States, or at least a notable portion of 
them, are chained to a wheel for many 
hours each year—hundreds of hours in 
many cases. The wheel is not a figura- 
tive one either, though the chain may 
be called such, despite the fact that it 
is very physical. That wheel is the 
driving wheel of an automobile, and 
the chain is forged from the necessity 
of holding on to the thing and keeping 
the car on the road. 

Certainly all rural pastors are thus 
enthralled. Their parishes are ex- 
tensive, and oftentimes have one or 
more missions attached. They live 
far from the diocesan center, or the 
nearest large town. To drive 70, 100, 
or even 150 miles in a day is by no 
means unusual with them. Urban 
priests also in most cases have cars. 
There are visits to hospitals and in- 
stitutions, sick calls, shopping expedi- 
tions and the like, which again chain 
them down for many hours to the in- 
exorable wheel. 

And the business of priests is such 
that they are usually driving alone, 
since they do not have the wherewithal 
to hire a chauffeur. Thirty-five miles 
of driving in the country means, on the 
average (especially now), at least an 
hour on the road. Eight or ten miles 
in a well-populated city, full of traffic, 
could easily mean the same. 


Salvaging Time Now Spiritually Wasted 


And herein lies a tragedy. Behold 
the Altieri Christi, the Servants of the 
Lord, the Anointed according to the 
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Order of Melchisidech, bowling along 
over the countryside or dodging traffic 
in the city hour after hour; behold 
them clutching the abominable wheel, 
strangled in the straight jacket of cir- 
cumstance, performing a purely per- 
functory operation that requires only 
a certain attitude of body and a me- 
chanical species of alertness. How 
many hours spiritually wasted! 

And then one of these perambulating 
Pauls, after a couple of hours of en- 
slavement at the wheel, will come to his 
study, perhaps late at night, and be 
chained again. This time he is chained 
to a Book. He takes it up desperately 
and starts off on a wild dash that 
would break all the traffic laws of the 
spiritual realm, if there were any. 
Wildly he flies through Psalms and 
invitatoria, Aves and Credos, little 
hours and large lessons, and finally 
heaves a sigh of relief. He has gone on 
a spiritual journey this time—with as 
little apparent profit as he got from 
his automotive peregrinations. 

Now—why couldn’t these things be 
combined? In other words, why not 
say the Office whilst driving? Before 
some clerical Nestor holds up his hands 
in horror, Jet it be recalled that Bishop 
McQuade of Rochester, when a parish 
priest, used to say the breviary while 
driving his horse from one place to 
another. And somewhere lately there 
was a notice of a priest in England 
who got a great reputation for sanctity 
among his Protestant neighbors be- 
cause he read the Bible even whilst 
going down town on his bicycle! 
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Of course, the auto is much faster 
than old Dobbin, or the two-wheeler, 
and one could not expect to do 70 
miles per hour and engage in any other 
activity involving hands and eyes. 
But a speed of 35 or 40 miles per hour 
gets one places (a greater speed may 
get one to the wrong place these days!), 
and is not too fast for at least an at- 
tempt at reading the Office. 

The attempt, naturally, must be in 
the country, on straight stretches of 
road. It is more or less impossible to 
watch a lot of curves, turn the steering 
wheel, and juggle a breviary at the 
same time. Similarly, in city driving, 
except possibly at red lights or in traffic 
jams, saying the Office while driving 
would be out of the question. 

But the thing can be done on long, 
straight drives. One hand holds the 
wheel, the other the breviary. Alter- 
nate glances at the road and the book 
turn the trick. The National Safety 
* Council would not approve, of course, 
but the N.S.C. does not know every- 
thing, either. 


Priests Know Much of Office by Heart 
Reading the breviary while driving 


is not as impossible as it may seem at . 


first sight. Most priests who have been 
saying the Office any length of time 
know a good deal of it by heart. One 
may take for granted the Paters, 
Aves, Credos, Confiteors. Then there 
are most of the invitatoria; the Venite 
exsultemus; the more frequent hymns 
like Iste Confessor, Deus tuorum mili- 
tum, Jam lucis orto sidere, etc.; the 
absolutions and benedictions; the Te 
Deum, the Miserere, the Benedictus, 
the’ Magnificat, the Laudate Dominum, 
the Judica me Deus, several passages 
in Compline—Fratres, sobrii estote; 
Nunc dimittis; Visita, quesumus; 


Benedicat et custodiat. Most of these 


every priest could recite with his eyes 
closed. 

In addition, many repetitious and 
parallel prayers or verses of Psalms 
are recalled at a glance. Ipse liberavit 
me de laqueo venantium recalls the 
whole responsorium breve to the prac- 
tised memory. Quare fremuerunt genies 
recalls et populi meditati sunt inania; 
Quid est homo quod memor es eius re- 
calls aut filius hominis quoniam visitas 
eum; Ommnes gentes plaudite manibus 
recalls jubilate Deo in voce exsuliationis; 
Quia ipse super maria fundavit eum 
recalls et super flumina prexparavit 
eum, and so on. If the clerical reader 
still doubts all this, let him try it out 
and read each verse of the Psalms up 
to the asterisk. He may be surprised 
to find how often he can complete the 
verse from memory. 


Analyzing Some Difficulties 


There are, however, several principal 
difficulties in reading the Office whilst 
driving. First, the wind often blows 
over a page—and keeps it there. The 
remedy is quite simple: close, or nearly 
close, the windows for a while. A 
graver difficulty is turning back to 
the Common or Proper for antiphons, 
orations, etc. The difficulty varies 
with the type of breviary one uses and 
the kind of office that occurs. Ferials 
make the matter simple: but an office 
like that of the Apparition of Our 
Blessed Lady, for example, involves a 
good deal of flipping over pages, search- 
ing out antiphons, and the like. A 
third difficulty arises from the lessons 
of Matins. They are sui generis, and 
demand one’s undivided attention. 
They are not familiar, mostly, and one . 
cannot read them by glances. 

For the difficulty about turning 
back, what about this solution? One 
might, let us say, in Lauds, when the 
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Psalms would be from Sunday, and the 
antiphons plus the rest of Lauds proper 
to the feast—one might first say all 
the Psalms, with the Gloria in between, 
then go the Proper, say each of the 
antiphons twice, say the rest of the 
Proper, go through the Benedictus by 
heart, and add the commemorations, 
if any. Similarly, one might go 
through all the little hours, saying 
first the parts in the Psalter, then those 
in the Proper. 

As for the lessons of Matins, we 
might, before starting out to drive, 
say them first in the quiet and leisure 
of our study, and then start off with 
the beginning of the Office after we are 
on our way. 


Theological Aspects of the Question 


The last two paragraphs have prob- 
ably caused a considerable number of 
eyebrows to be raised. Amn tuto doceri 
possit? Theologians tell us that a 
change in the order of the hours does 
not exceed a venial sin, since it does 
not touch the substance of the Office. 
If there is a reasonable cause, no sin is 
committed.! Further, it is expressly 
stated that an inversion in the order 
of the parts in the same hour is no sin 
if done for a reasonable cause.” Would 
not the absolute waste of time that re- 
sults from driving, plus the need of 
saving time for other necessary activi- 
ties, be reasonable cause enough? 

But then there is the matter of ex- 
ternal attention, which requires the 
elimination of anything incompatible 
with the recitation of the Office. We 
are told that some activities gravely 
impede such attention, others impede 
it only slightly; and the latter may be 


1 Aertnys-Damen, ‘‘Theologia Moralis’’ 
(1939), I, $ 1115. 

2 Noldin-Schmitt, ‘‘De Principiis’’ (1924), 
§ 771; Sabetti-Barrett, “Compendium T. M.”’ 
(1939). § 578. 












allowed for a good cause. Among these 
slighter obstacles are listed putting on 
and taking off one’s clothes, washing 
one’s hands, building a fire.. Certainly, 
sitting erect at a steering wheel is no 
worse than any of these. As for the 
necessity of internal attention, whether 
to the correct pronunciation of the 
words, or to the meaning of the words, 
or to the object of the prayers, there 
is a divergency of opinion, and lex dubia 
non obligat. But, strange to say, pray- 
ing the Office whilst driving has the 
astounding and unexpected effect of 
producing attention! The slight pauses 
necessitated by glancing up frequently 
leave the words in our mind, and we 
reflect upon them by force of necessity. 
Also, the effort to say things from 
memory gets us to considering the 
meaning of what we are reciting, since 
understanding is a great aid in memor- 
izing. As for distractions along the 
road, there are many stretches of high- 
way where we would not be as much 
distracted as we might be walking up 
and down in our own backyard. 

“But where’s your theology ?’’ some- 
body queries. “If you have so much 
difficulty about reciting the Office, you 
should be able to excuse yourself!” 
Indeed? Read the ‘‘approved authors”’ 
and see when you are excused. You 
are excused when you lose your bre- 
viary and cannot find another; when 
you are ill and have reason to fear that 
reciting the Office will produce a head- 
ache, upset the stomach, or something 
similar; when you are convalescing 
and are still weak; if you are scrupu- 
lous and your confessor forbids you to 
say the Office for a time; when you are 
so busy the whole day that you could 
not say the Office without giving scan- 
dal, or without grave harm to yourself 
or to others. Thus, if you had to 
hear confessions a// day, or tend the 
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sick all day, you would be excused. 

Therefore, no matter how tough the 
day has been, or how wearied you are, 
or how many things you might have to 
do (which ought to be done even though 
their omission would not exactly harm 
or scandalize anybody)—if there is 
time, and you can hold up your head, 
you have to say the Office. And if you 
foresaw the state of affairs for that 
day, you should have tried to get the 
Office in beforehand. 


Basic Purpose of the Office 
What is the Office, anyhow? Itisa 


form of prayer instituted by the Church - 


and performed by ecclesiastical persons 
in the name of the Church. As said by 
most priests, it is neither a public 
prayer nor a means of sanctifying the 
various hours of the day. Therefore, 
there is not, of itself, a cogent reason 
why the prayer must follow any official 
formula, and the division into various 
hours is pointless to-day. 

Now, if circumstances are such that 
it is difficult to go through the formal 
prayers of the Church (not impossible, 
but difficult), and if something could 
be substituted that was also a prayer, 
and which by the intention of the priest 
constituted his share of the Church’s 
official quantity of praying, so to speak 
—would it frustrate the basic idea of 
the Divine Office if the Church allowed 
such a substitution? 

Which brings us back to the matter 
of driving. It is evidently somewhat 
difficult to say the Office and drive a 
car at the same time. It is not diffi- 


cult to pray whilst driving. The fact 
that priests are mostly alone when they 
drive, and occupy only a minor part 
of their subconscious being with the 
familiar routine of driving, places 
them in a position where it is very 


simple and easy to lift the mind to 
God. 

But the substitution ought to be 
vocal, like the Office, and it should be a 
real, commensurate substitution—not 
something that would take a third of 
the time to go through, as was the case 
with the lamented Little Office. Per- 
haps a good average time for saying 
the Office is forty-five minutes. It 
takes about fifteen minutes to say the 
whole Rosary—fifteen decades. Why 
would not three complete Rosaries, 
or forty-five decades, be a reasonable, 
and acceptable, substitution for the 
Office? One complete Rosary could 
correspond to Matins, the second to 
Lauds, Prime and Terce, the third to 
Sext, Nones, Vespers and Compline. 
The mysteries, or one mystery, or the 
feast of the day, or some other spiritual 
subject could be meditated on. 


Occasional Substitution of Other 
Vocal Prayers 


‘But then many priests would never 
say the Office and would lose all contact 
with it!’ To guard against this, let 
the substitution be something like 
our privilege for saying requiems on 
doubles: it could be limited to three 
times a week. The priest could pick 
out his busiest days and make the sub- 
stitution only then. 

But under what circumstances 
should the substitution be allowable? 
One could make a good case for allow- 
ing it on days when one heard con- 
fessions for at least six hours; for 
Sundays on which one had to preach 
and binate—or even trinate, as is hap- 
pening in some places; for days on 
which one had to teach catechism for 
more than three hours. But suppose 
we confine ourselves to driving again. 
The privilege should not be some gen- 
eral thing about going off on a journey, 
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since such a phrase is open to all kinds 
of interpretations. Nor should it 
apply to all kinds of travel. One can 
read the Office perfectly well on a train, 
a street-car, a bus, an ocean liner. 
Nor should it apply to passengers in a 
private automobile, since they also can 
say Office with ease. It should apply 
only to the driver. He is the one who is 
chained down, who cannot comfort- 
ably hold and manipulate the breviary, 
who is giving up his precious time to a 
purely mechanical function. 

How much driving should entitle 
one to the privilege? The answer 
should not be in miles, but in time. As 
before mentioned, five miles in crowded 
city traffic could be the equivalent of 
fifteen miles in the country. It might 
not be unreasonable to suggest that, if 
the priest drove for an hour, he would 
be entitled to make a substitution for 
the Office. An hour is a good chunk 
out of one’s day; if that hour were 
free, one couldsay the Office beautifully. 

If the above idea seems revolution- 
ary, another substitution, or rather an 
abbreviation, might be permitted. 
Under the circumstances just indicated, 
it might be permissible to say only 








Matins instead of the whole Office. 
Matins give the essential facts of the 
day’s feast, and are, so to speak, the 
backbone of the day’s Office. And if 
this looks like laxity, two complete 
Rosaries could be added on the road 
to make up for what is missing. 

If, finally, the privilege should ever 
be granted of making some sort of sub- 
stitution for the Office as is envisioned 
in this paper, the privilege should be 
given to all indiscriminately. It should 
not only be for missionaries giving 
missions (who at times are less busy 
than the pastor they are visiting), nor 
for those who belong to some excep- 
tional confraternity, nor for those who 
give an alms to some good cause (how- 
ever worthy), but forall priests who 
could make good use of the privilege: 
in our thesis, for all priests who drive 
a car—or a helicopter, when that day 
comes. 


But in all probability we shall go on 
as always. We shall drive thousands of 
miles a year—and we shall be blessed 
with the prolonged intellectual blanks, 
the spiritual vacuums, which of neces- 
sity result from being so often “‘behind 
the wheel.”’ 











One Solution to the Public High School Problem 


By Paut F. FLYNN 


The following program worked in 
one parish. It should work ‘1 many 
more. It was successful at the end of 
the second year. It continued so for 
the year following. This program 
applies only in those localities where 
religious instruction must be given 
after school hours. Perhaps in a 
modified way it could be used also 
under the “released time’’ program. 
No claim of originality is made for this 
program, nor is there anything unusual 
about it. It is workable in any ordi- 
nary parish. In fact, it is working quite 
well now in two other parishes of our 
diocese. 

It is not necessary to stress the need 
of religious instruction for those at- 
tending public schools. In addition, 
these pupils need to find friendship in 
their parish priests, need to know them 
and see in them ‘other Christs,’’ if 
the religious instruction is to be fruit- 
ful. 

In our diocese we call the group who 
are formed to receive religious in- 
struction the Junior Newman Club. 
Here is how it was formed in one par- 
ish, step by step. The same steps may 
be used by any reader, if the conditions 
in his parish are similar to those in the 
one we write about. 


Preliminary Steps 


(1) Contact the principal of the 
local public high school. Obtain from 
. him a list of the names and addresses 
of those attending from your parish. 
This can be done by having all the 
pupils from your parish hand in their 


names to the teacher through the -re- 
quest of the high school principal. It 
is more prudent not to allow the pupils 
any knowledge as to the reason for this 
request. This may mean the loss of 
some who are most in need of spiritual 
help. 

(2) After having secured this list of 
names, announce at the Sunday Masses 
that the Junior Newman Club (of 
pupils attending the local public high 
school) will meet in the school hall on a 
certain specified night. Say a few 
words on the necessity of such meet- 
ings for the spiritual welfare of those 
invited. Remind the parents of their 
responsibility before God for the spir- 
itual upbringing of their children. 

(3) Before the day of your meeting, 
contact the principal of the high school 
again—ask him to announce the meet- 
ing to the pupils from your parish. 
In most instances, the principal will 
be glad to codperate. 

(4) Informality should mark the 
first meeting. In your talk it might 
be well to explain the meaning of the 
Junior Newman Club. Insist that it 
is a club which belongs to the pupils; 
its success or failure is in their hands. 
It might be wise to omit any mention 
of a catechism class, etc.—and to stress 
the idea of a real club, having weekly 
meetings, and (if possible) a social 
program. 

(5) If your group is sufficiently 
large (or even if it be small), it might 
be a good idea to have separate meet- 
ings. The girls could meet at 7:00 
p-m., the boys at 7:45 p.m. Two dis- 
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tinct advantages are associated with 
this idea: (1) it is easier to teach a 
separate group, easier to keep atten- 
tion, and there is no danger of some 
particular show-off spojling the meet- 
ing; (2) it enables one to talk on par- 
ticularly needful subjects without caus- 
ing unnecessary curiosity or comment. 
And a third reason might be added: 
the pupils themselves seem to like this 
idea. The girls like it because it ex- 
cus.. them from dish washing on the 
night of the meeting. The boys like it 
because it gives them more time to get 
to the meeting. Having the girls first 
is important, because one feels safer 
about the rest of the building when 
the boys are at their meeting. The 
rule about time must be very strict. 
No boy should be allowed entrance 
until 7:45 p.m. (You may get your 
janitor to codperate—a token of ap- 
preciation now and then will insure 
this.) This idea also demands that 
you be strict with yourself as to the 
time limit of each meeting. When the 
boys are at meeting, the girls will do 
their homework in another room, or if 
feasible, they will keep busy practising 
new dance steps in the auditorium. 


Social Hour 


(6) Have a social hour, if possible. 
It seems to be almost necessary to- 
day. It is true that many find objec- 
tions to this, but St. John Bosco 
opposes all the common objections, 
and it seems preferable to try to follow 
him. And if anyone knew and loved 
and understood boys and girls, St. 
John did. During the social hour the 
priest, should be always present. 


Though this may sound fantastic, 
three years’ experience in such activi- 
ties has emphasized this conviction: 
as much good can be accomplished 
during the social hour as is accom- 


plished during the instruction meeting. 
The social hour is the ideal time to 
gain the confidence of the youngsters 
and privately to inquire (during the 
course of a brief informal conversation 
on things in general) about the spiritual 
status of various members... All young- 
sters like someone to take an interest 
in them, and they most certainly ex- 
pect their parish priest to be spiritually 
interested. Hence, they don’t resent 
questions concerning their spiritual 
lives. In countless cases during those 
three years visible results of the social 
hour contact manifested themselves. 
It might be well to mention that one 
reason for the failure of many of these 
groups is found precisely in the lack of 
interest during the social hour on the 
part of the Moderator. It is most 
vital to establish contact with the 
members during this time, and failure 
to do so is a grave mistake. It is also 
a great help in keeping the members 
coming, because interest shown at this 
time fosters the spirit of the club. The 
interest of the members is in direct 
proportion to the interest of the 
Moderator, and the social hour de- 
mands this interest as well as the in- 
struction class. 


The Question of Dues 


(7) Since ‘‘no one appreciates what 
he gets for nothing,” it is a must for 
the club’s success to have dues! If 
the club belongs to the members, they 
must support it. Bring this idea up at 
your first meeting by suggesting re- 
freshments during the social hour. 
Then you can add—when this idea is 
cheered—that, if we must eat, we must 
help buy the food. We found dues also 
a splendid help in keeping the attend- 
ance record. Small envelopes, were 
printed, containing the name of the 
club and a space for the member’s 
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name and class in school. These en- 
velopes are passed around at the close 
of the meeting. We insist on one 
thing: the member writes his name on 
the envelope. -We remind the mem- 
bers that no name means no credit for 
attendance. Dues are not stressed— 
just mentioned. The idea behind this 
is obvious. No one should stay away 
from the meeting because of financial 
difficulties. The priest in charge is the 
treasurer, and he alone knows who pays 
and who does not. Hence, those who 
find dues difficult are never questioned, 
nor are they ever troubled with the 
thought that others know they do not 
pay. ) 

The amount of the dues depends on 
what you wish to do with them. The 
first year we charged ten cents and 
gave away refreshments. Refreshment 
tickets were given to each member, 
and he received either hot chocolate 
and cookies, or soda, candy or ice 
cream. We tried to have a change for 
each meeting. Each class took a turn 
on the Refreshment Committee; this 
helped along the club idea and gave 
the members a chance to learn the 
meaning of sacrifice in a small way. 
Under such a plan, about seven cents’ 
profit can be realized in each member. 
This money may be used for the needs 
of the club. Here’s what happened 
during the first year under the above 
plan (plus a few public social func- 
tions): the club was enriched with a 
complete set of charts on the Sacra- 
ments and the Church; one hundred 
and fifty notebooks; fifteen table 
games; two ping-pong tables; an 


automatic fifteen-record victrola with 
three new records each week for the 
music, and three catechetical games 
from the Catechetical Guild. All bills 
were paid and money was still in our 
bank account. On one occasion a sub- 





stantial check was given the pastor to 
help pay for lights, etc. Not once in 
all the three years was it necessary to 
receive any help from the parish 
treasury. . . 


Promoting Regular Attendance 


(8) Perfect attendance must be 
stressed, plus its necessity. The at- 
tendance record, ‘kept through the 
dues envelopes, takes about an hour’s 
time the following day for the priest 
in charge. Only those who attend 
meetings get credit. This rule must be 
enforced very strictly in the beginning: 
“No Meeting, No Social.’’ It usually 
takes a little time to fix this solidly 
in the heads of the members. Refuse 
admittance (taking no excuse whatso- 
ever), and you'll finally convince them 
of the meaning of ‘““No Meeting, No 
Social.” To help keep the parents 
interested, a postal card (see illustra- 
tion I) sent to the home of a member 





I. Absentee card (ordinary U. S. Postal 
card) read: 





J. N.C. 
Dear Member: 
We’ve missed you the last meetings. 
What’s wrong? Weexpect you next meeting. 
Don’t fail us. 





Sincerely in Christ, 
Fr. FLYNN 





after his having missed two consecu- 
tive meetings is most effective. This 
was attempted the second year, and 
during two years’ time not more than 
six cards were mailed in any given 
week. In our State, credit is given to 
the pupil who faithfully attends these 
meetings for religious instruction. If 
a pupil attends regularly for four 
years, he may obtain a full unit of 
credit. The first two years we gave 
credit to those who attended 55% of 
the meetings. The third year the 
attendance mounted to 60%. A final 
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help (if you receive similar credit in 
your State) can be obtained if you can 
convince the principal of the public 
high school that he should place credit 
on the report cards for Junior Newman 
Club attendance. This gives the pupil 
in your club an added incentive to 
keep his attendance up to par. 


Plan of Meeting 


(9) Here was the Meeting Plan: 
(a) Opening prayer; (b) Question box 
(this prevents tardiness); (c) Instruc- 
tion (25 minutes); (d) Dues (attend- 
ance); (e) Announcements (if any); 
(f) Closing prayer. 

The instruction should not go be- 
yond twenty-five minutes. If possible, 
use a blackboard. Have a box for 
questions. Answer questions the week 
following at the beginning of the meet- 
ing. The announcements concern any 
coming events. We have found that 
the committee system works best in 
saving time at meetings. We appoint 
committees and let them decide any 
special public functions. The com- 
mittees meet during the social hour 
or some other evening during the week. 
Over a period of two years the follow- 
ing topics were covered at these meet- 
ings: the existence of God; proofs for 
the existence of the soul; brief survey 
of the Old Testament; New Testa- 
ment; four marks of the Church; the 
Seven Sacraments; the Missal (each 
student receiving one free upon proof 
that he could use it properly). Note- 
books were passed out at the close of 
each course, and the pupil wrote down 
a summary of the instruction given, 
as dictated by the Moderator. This 


is obviously helpful and necessary. 
It gives them material to study when 
quarterly test time comes. Tests may 
be given at stated times—the studying 
and test taking place at the same time. 


Tests should be brief and pointed. 
Oral quizzes from time to time in the 
form of credit tests are also helpful for 
a change. 

In our course of instructions we have 
found indispensable material arranged 
and published by the Catechetical 
Guild of Saint Paul. We have used 
their charts on the Sacraments, on the 
Old and New Testament, on the marks 
of the Church—as well as the set of 
games known as “Crown.” During 
Lent there is no social hour. Instead, 
we avail ourselves of the various op- 
portunities offered by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Religious 
Orders, etc. Movies on the Missions 
are easily obtained; members of Re- 
ligious Orders are always willing to talk 
on vocations. Quiz contests based on 
the course of instructions are appealing 
and always help to keep interest alive 
—especially if good prizes are awarded 
to the winners. For the three-year 
period, attendance did not decline more 
than 2% during Lent. This fact seems 
to belie the general notion that the 
children only come to the Junior New- 
man Club for the dancing. 


~ 


Spiritual Welfare of Members 


During the third year we tried a new 
idea in order to help the members 
make a better Lent spiritually. <A 
card was printed with a record on the 
front side and a pledge plus a space 
for the pupil’s signature on the 
back (see illustration II). Each week 
the members were asked to hand 
in the card. The cards were shuffled 
before the class with the record 
part facing the priest. He then 
skimmed through the records, and 
(without referring to names, of course) 
now and then stopped and made an 
appeal to some spiritual slacker. After 
getting an idea as to the progress of the 
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II. On the front of the Lenten Card is 
printed: 


Jr. Newman Club—St. Patrick’s, Watervliet 
‘‘How am I doing?” 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
































(front) 


E.M.—Extra Masses 
H.C.—Holy Communions 
S*R—Stations, Rosaries 
V—Visits 
S.D.—Self denial 
G.W.—Good Works 
1-7—Seven Weeks of Lent 


The back of the Lent Card read: 


Lent 1942 


I promise to do all I can this season to make 
up for my sins and the sins of mankind. I 
wish also to help those fighting for our coun- 
try. I also ask help for’myself and those 
near to me in-all our necessities. 

Signed...... 





“Member 


club in general spiritually, the priest 
turned the cards around, shuffled them, 
and gave them back by name. Hence, 
no knowledge of the spiritual progress 
is known by anyone but the owner. 
Each week the member is urged to do 
better; he is asked at the close of Lent 
to put the card among his personal 
belongings, and when next Lent comes 
around, to try to make a better record 
on a new card. The general idea to 
impress is that we should ascend 
spiritually all through life, and the 
time to begin seriously to consider our 
spiritual lives is right now! This 
proved appealing; its success will 
probably never be known, but we feel 
that it’s bound to have some success. 
(10) Some miscellaneous items may 
be added. Members are distinguished 
through their attendance records. All 
committees comprise faithful members. 


We give the club as much publicity as 
possible; this makes the members 
more club-conscious and gives them a 
certain pride in their membership. 


Special Membership Tickets 


Monthly Communion Sunday is a 
part of the club’s spiritual program. 
Weekly meetings are announced regu- 
larly at the public high school. All 
socials are also announced and ad- 
vertised throughout the city. Each 
week two different Catholic teachers 
from the high school attend the social 
hour. They help supervise, when 
necessary. Those of the parish who 
attend the Catholic high school are 
members of the club socially. They 
do not attend the instructions, because 
it is not necessary. Special member- 
ship tickets are given the Catholic 
high school members (see illustration 
III). They have a voice through a 


III. Social membership card (for those 
attending Catholic High School): 


CATHOLIC YOUTH SOCIAL ° 
Jr. Newman Club—St. Patrick’s 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
Member John Jones Class IA 


‘To know—love—live—Christ” 








(front) 





Dear Member: 

These socials are for your enjoyment. We 
urge you to have a good time. All we ask 
(and we know you'll codperate 100%) is that 
your actions at all times will be truly in 
keeping with the ideals of Christ. 

Jr. Newman Club 
Sponsor 





(back) 


special committee in the social life of 
the club, and this prevents any petty 
jealousies. The special membership 
tickets given only to the Catholic high 
school pupils are helpful. During the 
two instruction (meeting) periods the 
doors of the building are locked. Doors 
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are open when the meetings are com- 
pleted. The rule then is: no one is 
admitted to the social from without 
unless he produces a membership 
ticket. This prevents the public school 
group from entering. They have no 
ticket. It also helps keep out any un- 
desirable characters without giving 
offense. Those who own membership 
tickets call for them when leaving the 
social. The social hour ends at ten 
o'clock. 

(11) Results.—While it is true that 
quality, not quantity, is what we de- 
sire, it is also true that the more who 
attend these meetings, the more are 
receiving some good influence; and as 
the spirit of a group grows, so grows the 
membership. The more favorably the 
club is spoken of, the more members it 
will have. Here’s the result of three 
years’ work in this field under the pla 
described above: 


First Year:! 
Number in parish attending pub- 
lic school 
Membership in Jr. Newman Club 75 
Average weekly attendance..... 55 
Second Year :? 
Number in parish attending pub- 
lic school 


Membership Newman 


in Jr. 


The excess in membership comes from 
neighboring parishes who have no 
facilities for instructions. The second 
year the postal card system was in- 
troduced. The number in our parish 
who came weekly was about 100; 
about twenty came from the two 
neighboring parishes; three non-Cath- 
olics were among the most faithful 
members. 

1 The first year was devoted to instilling a 
spirit in the club members. 


2 The figures for the third year were prac- 
tically identical with those for the second. 


Summary of Methods 


(12) Here is a summary of the steps 
to be taken in forming a Junior New- 
man Club, and points on how to keep 


it going. 


(1) Get list of names and addresses 
from the public high school. 

(2) Announce meeting from pulpit 
every week. Also have meet- 
ing announced in high school, if 
possible. 

(3) At first meeting assemble all 
together (boys and girls). Be 
informal. Allow the students 
to express their views. Impress 
idea of ‘‘their club’’—success of ' 
it depends on them. 

Other meetings: girls first, boys 
second. Social hour follows. 
Dues: 5 or 10 cents weekly to 
be put in envelope of club. In- 
sist that each write name on 
envelope—merely mention the 
dues. We found 5-cent dues 
most successful. 

(6) Appoint yourself treasurer for 
obvious reasons. 

(7) Have a social hour if possible— 
and strive to accomplish all you 
cari spiritually for the members 
during this time. 

(8) Have a regular roll call book 
for your attendance records. 
From time to time give public 
recognition to faithful members 
by announcing record publicly. 

(9) Send out absentee cards to 
those missing two consecutive 
meetings. Try to get members 
to excuse themselves for not at- 
tending either by a note from 
parents or through another 
member. 

If possible, have the principal 

of public high school place 

proper credit on the pupil’s re- 
port card. 

(11) Always arrange to begin and 
end meetings on time. 

(12) Use notebooks for summarizing 
instructions—and use black- 
board if possible. 

(13) Give proper recognition for 
good attendance by placing only 


(10) 
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regularly attending members on 

the social committees. 

(14) Have special membership cards 
if some of your parishioners at- 
tend a Catholic high school. 
Give them a place in the plan- 
ning of the club’s social func- 
tions. 

(15) Enforce rigidly the rule for pub- 
lic school pupils: “‘No meeting, 
no social.”’ 

(16) Enforce also this rule: “No 
membership card, no social.” 

(17) Have a Monthly Communion 
Sunday for members—both 

public and Catholic high. 


(18) Pray fervently for its success. 


(19) Work fervently, so that vour 
prayers will be answered. 


















It is only right that special tribute 
be paid the pastor of the parish in 
which this plan worked so well. He 
gave every possible encouragement to 
the club and the best of codperation. 
Without such encouragement and co- 
operation the club could never have 
been so successful. At-least, I’m sure 
the reaction of the members would not 
have been so heart-warming as the 
following incident indicates. Toward 
the end of the second year the closing 
date was announced: April 29. The 
very next day a petition appeared from 
all the members with this plea: “Please 
continue the meetings until the end of 
May.” 




















The Economy of the Incarnation 


By Ernest Grar, O.5.B. 


It would be difficult, in fact it is im- 
possible, to find in the whole of the 
world’s literature a document so ma- 
jestic in the simplicity of its wording 
and so important by reason of its con- 
tent as that -venerable monument of 
Christian antiquity known to us as the 
Apostles’ Creed. For well-nigh two 
thousand years this unique document 
has been the password of the armies of 
Christ, the outward token of their 
spiritual oneness and the embodiment 
of the hope that is within us. 


In ecclesiastical speech the Creed 
is known as Symbolum A postolorum. 
Symbolum is the latinized form of the 
Greek cupBd\avov, and was given the 
meaning of password—viz., the word 
or words by which friend and foe are 
at once recognized in an army. The 
Creed embodies all that we can ever 
hope to know about God, about the 
world and about ourselves, whilst we 
are in this life. Actually, it enshrines all 
that God Himself has judged expedient 
that we should know about Him and 
about our own destiny. To be truly 
learned, it is enough to know the 
‘Creed, and, if a man knew nothing else, 
he would yet be truly wise. Even at 
this day, in spite of the divisions among 
those who profess to follow Christ, the 
Creed is still held in reverence and may 
be heard publicly recited. But, alas! 
though these venerable clauses are re- 
cited, the words in many cases have 
been emptied of their true content; 
they have been diluted, restated (as 
the favorite expression has it), on the 
plea that, though they may have ex- 


pressed the mind of the Church at the 
beginning, they no longer do so for the 
present generation. So much’ the 
worse for the present generation! 

The Creed, then, is a summary, short 
and terse yet quite adequate, of God’s 
revelation of Himself and of human 
destiny. In the opening clauses we 
get a glimpse of God’s personal life, of 
His power and supreme dominion, 
precisely because He, and none other, 
made the universe and all that is found 
in it. In the concluding sentences the 
veil that hides the future from our 
gaze is drawn aside—slightly, it is 
true, yet sufficiently to give meaning 
and purpose to our existence upon this 
planet, for in these lapidary sentences 
death and the grave are robbed of 
their terror, and an assurance is 
granted to mortal men of an endless 
life in a world lit up by no created 
luminary, but illumined by the radi- 
ance of God’s own countenance. _ 

The Creed tells us, on the one hand, 
of an infinite, eternal, self-contained 
and self-sufficient God, and, on the 
other hand, of the destiny of God’s 
seemingly most ephemeral handiwork 
which, precisely because it is His 
handiwork, is ever athirst of infinity 
and instinct with eternity—ever rest- 
less, ever dissatisfied even with the 
best the world has to offer. The 
middle clauses of the Creed enshrine 
the glorious mystery of the Incarna- 
tion—the central event of all time, 
God’s highest act of self-manifestation 
and the true and only key to human 
history. 
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The Central Dogma of Religion 


“T believe in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord . . . born of the Virgin 
Mary.” Familiarity with the words 
all too easily blunts our sense of their 
momentousness: these words. en- 
shrine the central dogma of the world’s 
only true religion! Christianity is not 
primarily a system of philosophy or a 
code of conduct; it is essentially faith 
in and allegiance to One who appeared 
on this globe in historic time, but who 
claimed that He had come out of 
eternity and that the eternal and in- 
visible God was His Father—not in- 
deed as God is the Father of us all, but 
because He is of the very substance 
of the Father, begotten of Him before 
the stars lit up the midnight sky, 
shafing with His Father all the glories 
of the Godhead, so that, though He 
appeared among mortals as one of 
them, He was yet on the same plane as 
the everlasting God, nay, was one 
with Him: “I and the Father are one’ 
(John, x. 30). 

Whataclaim! And who would dare 
to make it unless He were conscious 
that the claim was justified? It is this 
that made St. Augustine say that, if 
Jesus was not what He claimed to be 
(that is, God), He was not a good man! 
This needs no further elaboration. 
When, then, the Jews, with a great 
show of moral indignation and zeal for 
the honor of God, exclaimed: ‘He 
blasphemeth!”—they were right 
enough from their point of view, 
which was one of calculated unbelief. 
But inasmuch as their lack of faith was 
deliberate (springing, as it did, from 
their unwillingness to acknowledge as 
the Messiah one who came to them in 
poverty and lowliness instead of the 
trappings of majesty which they had 
come to associate with the promised 
Saviour of Israel), their rejection of 





Christ was the refusal of God’s great- 


est gift to mortals, for “God so loved 


the world as to give His only-begotten 
Son; that whosoever believeth in 
Him, may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting” (John, iii. 16). 

The Incarnation of the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity is God’s 
most stupendous intervention in the 
affairs of men, one fraught with mo- 
mentous consequences for private and 
public life alike, so much so that not a 
few men, taking (so to speak) the line 
of least resistance, have sought to con- 
vince themselves, and even the world, 
that Christ is a myth and the Gospel a 
forgery. Thus, a Russian novelist, 
who a few decades ago enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue, asks ‘“‘whether man as 
a civilized being, as a European, can 
have any faith at all; can believe, that 
is, in the godhead of Jesus Christ since, 
strictly speaking, all faith consists in 
such a belief.” 

When he writes in this strain, the 
Muscovite certainly grasps the central 
truth of true religion, which is that the 
Person of Jesus Christ is its kernel and 


’ substance. There are indeed religious 


systems other than Christianity, but 
none of them can claim—or at any rate 
can establish a claim to—divine origin: 
all these systems are traceable to this 
or that man, and they betray their 
human genesis by the very fact that 
they bear the name of a mere mortal. 
The claim of Christianity is that it was 
founded by God, by God in human 
form; and that for this reason it is 
entitled to demand the mental alle- 
giance of all men and their submission 
to its laws. When we bear in mind the 
instinctive rebelliousness of human 
nature to any limitation of its liberty, 
unbelief is intelligible, even though it 
is not excusable; but that men laying 
claim to scholarship should deny the 


. 
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historic existence of Christ, is a phe- 
nomenon almost past belief. 


The Fact of Christianity 


Christianity is a fact. To ask us to 
believe that so unique a religion took 
shape as by some spontaneous genera- 
tion is to ask us to believe that which 
would tax the intelligence almost as 
much as any of the mysteries of revela- 
tion. Contemporary references to 
Christ in profane history are brief and 
scanty, but they do exist. The scanti- 
ness of evidence of this kind is largely 
accounted for by the fact that the 
bulk of the literary legacy of Rome, 
from the time of Augustus down to 
Tacitus and Suetonius, is lost to the 
world. Tacitus tells us that Nero, in 
order to clear himself of the suspicion 
that he had: himself started ‘the fire of 
Rome, laid the blame for it on the 
Christians, and ‘‘inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures on a class of men 
hated for their abominations, whom 
the populace called ‘Christians.’’’ And 
the otherwise grave and well-informed 
historian adds: ‘Christus, from whom 
these people got their name, suffered 
the extreme penalty during the reign 
of Tiberius at the hands of one of our 
procurators, Pontius Pilatus, but a 
most mischievous superstition, thus 
checked for the moment, broke out 
again, not only in Judea, the first 
source of the evil, but even in, Rome 

Suetonius (c. 120), writing of the 
reign of Claudius, mentions some dis- 
turbances among the Jewish popula- 
tion due to ‘one Christ (tmpulsore 
Christo)’: evidently the disturbances 
spoken of in Acts, xviii. 2. Everybody 
knows the letter of Pliny the Younger 
in which that Governor of Bithynia in- 
forms Trajan that, after looking inte 
the accusations brought against them 








by their enemies, he had no fault to 
find with the Christians. But among 


‘their practices (which, no doubt, he 


regarded as odd but harmless) he men- 
tions their habit of coming together at 
dawn ‘‘to sing a hymn to Christ as to 
their God (quasi Deo).” 


Authenticity of the Gospel Accounts 


It would take too long to demon- 
strate the historicity and authenticity 
of the books of the New Testament: 
it is not too much to say that the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels is now almost 
universally admitted by all genuine 
scholars, even when their preconcep- 
tions lead them to have recourse to 
every imaginable shift in order to ex- 
plain away the miraculous element 
which is so outstanding a feature of 
these writings. Here one can only say 
with St. Augustine that, if the estab- 
lishment and rapid expansion of Chris- 
tianity had been brought about with- 
out its Founder and its first heralds in 
the world working signs and wonders, 
the fact of the spread of the Church 
would be the greatest miracle of all. 
Not only does the religion of Christ 
refuse the slightest compromise with 
the passions and base instincts of fallen 
humanity, but, on the contrary, it 
wages a relentless war against them. 
It is sound logic to argue that the ac- 
ceptance by countless millions of men 
and women of a faith which demands 
so much from flesh and blood, is by it- 
self alone a strong proof of the vitality, 
the supernatural dynamism, of that 
faith. 

' The real, if unavowed reason why 
so much ink has been spilt in a vain 
attempt to discredit the Gospel and 
to prove the person of Christ a myth, 
lies in the fact that Christ is not merely 
one of the fine talkers and lofty think- 
ers whom history has thrown up in by- 
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gone centuries and will throw up in 
time to come (great men, good men too, 


some of them), but Jesus Christ is’ 


unique in that He claims to be the 
final arbiter of right and wrong, the un- 
changing and unchangeable standard 
of morality, the supreme dispenser of 
rewards and punishments—in a word, 
the Lord and Judge of the world, even 
as He is its Maker. 

“God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners, spoke in times past 
to the fathers by the prophets, last of 
‘all, in these days, hath spoken to us by 
His Son. ... Who being the bright- 
ness of his Glory and the figure of His 
substance, and upholding all things by 
the word of His power . . . sitteth on 
the right hand of the majesty on high”’ 
(Heb., i. 1-3). Or, as a venerable old 
man foretold at the time of the Child’s 
presentation in the Temple, by their 
attitude to Him are men tested and 
divided, according as they accept. or 
reject Him. When grown to man’s es- 
tate, Jesus made a similar claim: ‘‘He 
that is not with Me is against Me.” 
Neutrality towards Him is impossible. 


Presentment of the Mystery 


The mystery of the Incarnation is 
the mystery of the meeting of two ex- 
tremes, the union of two utterly dis- 
similar natures—the union, that is, of 
the eternal, changeless Word.of God 
with a finite, created human nature. 
Strangely enough, or more accurately 
by a singular providence of God, the 
only satisfying and theologically ac- 
curate presentment of the mystery is 
its description by means of the subtle 
technicalities of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
Human nature consists of two things, 
soul and body, spirit and matter; this 
is what is called the essence of human 
nature. But the metaphysician makes 
yet another distinction. He realizes 





that the actuation of this essence is 
distinct from the essence, or, in other 
words, that essence and its actuation— 
essence and its esse, as the Scholastics 
say—are really distinct. In the hu- 
man personality, then, we must dis- 
tinguish between the nature (viz., the 
substantial union of soul and body) 
and the force or actuation (the esse, 
in virtue of which their nature exists 
in rerum natura). 

Now, when the Word was made 
flesh, this is what happened. Without 
other intervention than that of the 
Holy Ghost, the body of Jesus was 
formed of the living substance of the 
Virgin Mother, and a human soul was 
united to it by the creative act of God, 
thus constituting a human nature in 
every way similar to ours; but whereas 
in us the esse (that is, the ultimate 
actuation of nature) is a finite, created 
esse, in the man Jesus the human 
nature or essence is actuated imme- 
diately by an infinite, uncreated esse— 
the esse of the Word. Hence, in the 
Child born of the Virgin Mary there is 
not a dual personality, but one Divine 
Person to which is due, in both its 
natures, the adoration that we pay to 
God. Jesus is God. That is why on 
the last night of His life in this world 
He could tell one of the Apostles who 
asked Him to give them a vision of 
the Father: ‘Have I been so long 
a time with you, and have you not 
known Me? Philip, he that seeth Me 
seeth the Father also” (John, xiv. 9). 

Jesus Christ is the most perfect 
manifestation of the Deity. We want 
to know what ‘God is like? It is 
enough to know Jesus. When men 
gaze into His countenance, they be- 
hold their God; when they stretch out 
their hands to Him, they contact God 
the intangible; when they hearken to 
His words, they listen to Uncreated 
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“The words that I speak 


Wisdom: 
are not My words, but the Father’s.”’ 
Jesus spoke and did all that the Father 
wished Him to do and to utter, for 
though He is the Father’s equal, He 
glories in doing the Father’s will and 
good pleasure. 


Union of Omnipotence and Impotence 


The real wonder of Our Lord's life 
is that such an*existence and such a 
personality should bear the stamp of 
lowliness, poverty and pain. It is not 
easy for our minds to reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of a God of infinite 
majesty and power apparently re- 
duced to helplessness; of the God-of 
glory—One who is the very embodi- 
ment of beauty and goodness, joy and 
happiness—appearing in our world as 
‘ta man of sorrows and one acquainted 
with grief.’”’ Actually a special inter- 
vention of divine omnipotence was re- 
quired in order to withhold from the 
human nature of Jesus the glory and 
splendor that are its birthright. How- 
ever, such was the economy, as St. 
Thomas calls it, of the Incarnation. 
To rescue and rehabilitate fallen hu- 
manity, the Rescuer was willing to 
share humanity’s lot in all things, 
barring anything and everything sa- 
voring of sin. Since the children are 
beings of flesh and blood, He took our 
flesh and blood, and in that flesh He 
learned by experience the pangs of 
hunger, the agony of thirst, the bitter- 
ness of tears, the weariness of mind 
and body, and even the supreme or- 
deal of death itself. 

In Phil., ii, St. Paul writes as the 
authentic exponent of this mystery of 
divine humiliation—the“kenosis”’ that 
is, the apparent laying aside of many 
of the divine attributes which are so 
amazing a feature of Our Lord’s life in 
time. This aspect of the Incarnation 
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has misled not a few people. Yet, 
it would be a grievous error of judg- 
ment to regard the fact of God becom- 
ing man as something derogatory to 
the divine majesty or a lowering of its 
prestige, so to speak. If we bear in 
mind that in the one person of Christ 
there are two natures, a divine and a 
human, united indeed but not con- 
fused or intermingled, we shall readily 
perceive that the ‘emptying’ can 
only be predicated. of the human na- 
ture, never of the divine. Christ low- 
ered Himself in so far as, for the dura- 
tion of His life in time, He consented 
to the withholding from His human 
nature of many of the privileges to 
which it was entitled by reason of its 
union with the Word. If we would 
know how Jesus Christ should have 
appeared among men, we must view 
Him as He appeared on the heights 
of Thabor in the splendid hour of His 
Transfiguration. However, the divine 
plan for the world was that it should be 
saved, not by a display of power and 
magnificence, but by meekness, lowli- 
ness, poverty and death. Hence, the 
glory into which Jesus entered in the 
hour of His Resurrection, and more 
fully still in that of His Ascension, was 
not only the recovery of His birth- 
right; it was at the same time the re- 
ward of His obedience and the token 
of His triumph. Thus, Jesus is the 
Lord and King of the universe, not * 
only because He is the Son of the 
Most High, but likewise because He 
has won His kingdom by overcoming 
“the prince of this world” and wresting 
from his clutches those over whom sin 
gave him, as it were, certain rights. 


Human Society Revolutionized 


The entry of God into the world He 
made, and the taking up by Him of 
our human nature in such wise as to 
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make it possible to say that God has 
become man, and to ascribe to the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth the at- 
tributes which can be predicated of 
the Godhead alone, could not but revo- 
lutionize human existence. Christ 
has not only thrown light upon the 
nature of human destiny and opened 
before our eyes the glorious vista of 
unending life in a happier world; He 
has even lightened our present burdens 
and sweetened our transitory existence. 
It is a simple fact of history that all 
that humanizes life derives from Him 
and from His teaching. In the ancient 
world vast sections of humanity were 
regarded as mere chattels that might 
be bought and sold like dumb beasts. 
Slavery did indeed survive the estab- 
lishment and spread of Christianity; 
in fact, it lasted almost up to our own 
days, but its final abolition was 
brought about by men inspired by the 
finest Christian spirit. The ancient 
world had no bowels of compassion 
for the poor, the sick and the aged. 
What struck me as much as anything 
else during a stay of a couple of years in 
Palestine, was the spectacle of the 
crowds of the lame, the halt, the 
blind, and the generally destitute, 
gathering outside the doors of the 





many Christian schools, convents and 
similar institutions—in Jerusalem and 
all over the country. No such sight 
met one’s eyes outside Mohammedan 
establishments! Christianity even suc- 
ceeded in mitigating the horrors of war 
—at least up to our own days, for now 
the supermen of a new philosophy 
preach the gospel of hardness and pour 
scorn upon the meekness and pity 
which are the hall-mark of the spirit 
of Christ. 

“He hath done all things well,’’ the 
admiring crowds exclaimed on wit- 
nessing Our Lord’s wondrous deeds; 
and one who knew Him better than 
most men, St. Peter, in summing up 
Our Lord’s career could describe it in 
a phrase as terse as it is accurate: 
Pertranstit benefaciendo (He went 
about, or passed among men, doing 
good). And as we look back upon the 
story of Christianity during two thou- 
sand years, we may add that through 
His Gospel, His Church, His Saints, 
He has never ceased to do good; and 
as for the future, if there is any hope 
for humanity, it can only be if men 
turn to Him who regards our miseries 
with the same compassion which once 
drew from Him the moving words: 
“T have pity upon the multitude.”’ 

















Teacher Health, a Personal Problem 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lirr.D., LLD. 


In the April number of THE Homtr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW we ad- 
dressed ourselves to the topic of con- 
serving teacher health. Constructive 
criticism on the part of teachers who 
read that article has convinced us that 
we gave too much attention to en- 
vironmental factors beyond the con- 
trol of the teacher. Without doubt 
there are many factors in both the in- 
school and out-of-school environment 
of the teacher that may promote or 
impede a teacher-health program, but 
these are the responsibility of agencies 
and of persons other than the teacher 
himself. An infinite variety of com- 
binations of conditions inside the class- 
room and outside the school affect the 
health of teachers. 

School administration is directly re- 
sponsible for the control of many con- 
ditions adverse to health. The living 
quarters and conditions of the indi- 
vidual teacher should always be of 
vital interest to the school admini- 
strator, but it is a perverse fact that in 
our larger cities school authorities 
know very little of the living condi- 
tions of the individual teacher. In 
rural districts, it is true, community 
interest in the teacher’s place and mode 
of living sometimes becomes obtrusive 
and places undue restriction on his 
personal freedom. This does not alter 
the fact that every teacher should 
have a hygienic, comfortable place to 
live in. The supervision of school 
personnel should accept responsibility 
for the proper housing of teachers; 
community interest in the school may 
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rightfully exert pressure towards the 
provision of acceptable living condi- 
tions for all teachers. 

In the Catholic school system there 
is a great variety of living accommoda- 
tions provided for respective Religious 
groups of teachers. The parish that is 
financially strong usually takes pride 
in providing for the teachers in the 
parish school a substantial home 
equipped with modern conveniences; 
a home of this type may be beyond the 
financial competence of a poorer parish. 
The teaching Brother or the teaching 
Sister is willing, in accord with the 
vow of poverty, to submit to certain 
inconveniences and discomforts, but 
no teacher anywhere should be allowed 
to accept conditions hazardous to per- 
sonal health. Individual living quar- 
ters and conditions commonly con- 
stitute a problem beyond the individ- 
ual’s control; he must accept the 
limitations of the environment in 
which he lives. He will accept the 
inevitable and make the best of it; 
in so far as it is possible to control 
the conditions of his environment, he 
will endeavor to make them con- 
tribute to his own comfort and well- 
being. 

We have chosen to consider the 
teacher’s home or living conditions as 
in part a personal problem, because a 
good place to live makes for a good 
mode of living. This good mode of 
living is conditioned upon the indi- 
vidual’s observance of the common 
rules of personal hygiene. The Chris- 
tian teacher senses his obligation to 
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take reasonable care of his own life 
and health, and will direct his personal 
health habits towards the fulfillment 
of this obligation. He never takes 
health for granted; he never allows 
his health to become so impaired that 
he is forced to make health an end in 
itself. The arduous work of a teacher 
demands that he keep himself always 
at the peak of physical and mental 
alertness. If there are rules of living 
that will assist him to do this, he de- 
sires to know what they are and he 
resolves to observe them. 

What are the personal health prac- 
tices that will preserve and promote 
the physical and mental fitness req- 
uisite for effective teaching? In 
answer to questionnaires, teachers 
themselves have given high rating to: 
(1) the importance of a regular daily 
routine; (2) a proper diet with 
regularity of meals; (3) sufficient sleep; 
(4) adequate rest and relaxation with 
proper recreation and exercise; (5) 
sunlight, fresh air, and cleanliness. © 


A Regular Daily Routine 


The points of such a program are 
well taken. A regular daily routine 
assures a balance in the allotment of 
time to work, to play, and to sleep. In 
establishing a daily program, however, 
we must not be guilty of oversimplifi- 
cation. We cannot solve the problem 
through a statistical table allotting a 
uniform number of hours to various 
activities. The work of one individual 
may differ widely, in difficulty and 
intensity, from the work of another 
individual. Five hours of teaching 


may be a fairly easy task for ove per- 
son, a most difficult task for another, 
even though both individuals rejoice in 
the possession of a favorable balance of 
health. The type of play or recreation 
must be accommodated to the ca- 








pacity of the individual; vigorous 
games may be stimulating to the 
young, but definitely harmful to those 
who are older. No rigid time schedule 
can determine the exact amount of 
sleep needed by a given individual. 
There is a remarkable agreement in 
the findings of the various studies re- 
garding requisite changes in the per- 
sonal health practices of teachers. A 
regular daily routine is the first recom- 
mendation made by a group of teachers 
in response to a questionnaire on this 
important matter. A group of princi- 
pals and physicians, in a study of de- 
sirable changes in health habits, give 
first rank to greater regularity in all 
habits, and stress the eating of regular 
meals and a fixed schedule for work, 
sleep, rest, relaxation, and exercise. 
Life insurance companies consider the 
health habits of teachers an impor- 
tant area of study. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company engaged a 
committee of educators and health 
specialists, and presented their findings 
in a brochure.! Here are the items in 
which they recommend improvement: 
(a) improper diet, which has a demon- 
strated relationship to nervous dis- 
turbances and irritability; (b) irregu- 
lar eating and hurried eating, causing 
loss of vitality and vigor; (c) ‘in- 
sufficient recreation, undue absorption 
in teaching, and restricted outside 
interests; (d) lack of play as a means 
of self-release and _ self-expression 
(teachers need this especially because 
in the classroom they “‘must be models 
of decorum and personality’’ before 
their pupils); (e) lack of a proper 
schedule of daily activities, with either 
a slipshod, disorganized program, or 
one that is too mechanical and in- 


1‘*The Teacher’s Health” (The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City). 
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flexible; (f) lack of relaxation and in- 
sufficient sleep. 

These six recommendations are in 
effect an examination of conscience for 
individual teachers. Perhaps parish 
school principals and Religious Su- 
periors, in particular, should read this 
list, and humbly strike their breasts 
in repentance for their failure to 
remedy these lacks and irregularities 
in the case of their own teachers. The 
Catholic principal and the Religious 
Superior enjoy a privileged position 
that qualifies them to prescribe cor- 
rective measures. 


Proper Diet and Regular Meals 


Diet is at least part of the answer to 
many of the physical ills that afflict 
teachers as well as the general popula- 
tion. In recent years we have become 
increasingly conscious of the close re- 
lationship between food and health. 
The word diet has lost its restrictive 
connotation; we no longer think of a 
doctor as a consultant who will in- 
variably remove certain items from a 
given diet, but as a professional ad- 
viser who, after investigation and 
study, may recommend enrichment or 
a ketter balance. He may find, for 
instance, that the ills of the patient 
result from an inadequate diet that 
has stressed the esthetic rather than 
the nutritive factor. 

A living body has three constant 
needs, which must be supplied by food. 
Every day the body must have foods 
which: (a) supply energy; (b) build, 
maintain, and repair the body struc- 
ture; (c) regulate body processes. An 
adequate diet is a diet which supplies 
these needs. To be healthy, one must 
eat the right food and plenty of it. 
_ The right foods can supply energy 
(even surplus energy), can preserve 
health, can improve the face and the 





figure, and can help provide protec- 
tion against various diseases. In the 
case of diseases that result from a 
dietary deficiency, it is often found 
that the only medicine necessary is 
the correction of the individual diet. 
“Failure to eat the right foods,’’ states 
the New York Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, “may give you headaches or 
stomachaches, may cause aching joints 
and jitters, may leave you with that 
tired feeling, or pave the way for some 
kind of illness.” : 


Nutritional Value of Foods 


Modern scientific study of foods and 
nutrition has given us a fund of 
knowledge that enables us to under- 
stand the needs of our bodies and to 
choose the foods that meet these 
needs. Certain basic foods are essen- 
tial to health. They are the foods that 
supply our energy needs, our tissue- 
building needs, and our regulatory 
needs. When the diet of the individual 
includes adequate amounts of these 
basic foods, he may be given a certain 
degree of freedom in the choice of 
other foods to complete his diet. 

What are the right foods? The right 
foods are those that supply calories, 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins in 
sufficient amount to maintain the 
human body at optimum efficiency. 
The body is like a machine that must 
have fuel to keep it running. The 
food that is eaten must supply this 
fuel. We measure this energy fuel; 
not in gallons or tons, but in terms of 
calories. The number of calories 
needed by a given individual depends 
chiefly upon such factors as his age, 
his body build, and the type of work 
he does. If he does not get enough 
calories, he will feel tired and lose 
weight; if he gets more than he 
needs, he will gain weight.. Just as 
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the human body must have calories as 
a source of energy, so it must have pro- 
teins as a tissue-builder. Children 
must have them for growth; adults 
need them for constant repair because 
tissues wear out and must be renewed. 
We get proteins from both animals and 
plants. Bread, beans, and lentils are 
among the plant sources that come 
readily to mind. But we should not 
depend upon plant sources alone. The 
individual’s diet should include daily 
at leas€ one food from animal sources 
such as milk, meat, cheese, eggs, fish, 
or poultry. 

Minerals are essential for normal 
growth, good blood, and strong bones. 
Calcium, for example, is required for 
sound bones and teeth. It is neces- 
sary for many activities in the body 
such as the beating of the heart and 
digestion. The healthy body is one 
that carries an extra supply of calcium 
for emergencies. The mineral balance 
of the body cannot be maintained 
without iron. The amount is not 
large, but an adequate supply of iron 
is essential throughout life. Lack of 
iron results in nutritional anemia. 
Without iron, one becomes pale and 
tired because one does not have good 
red blood. 


What of Vitamins? 


For vigor and abundant health we 
all need vitamins. We need not worry 
about the given amount of each vita- 
min, for the well-balanced diet will 
contain all the essential vitamins in 
sufficient amount. Among the vita- 
mins the Big Five are A, Bi, C, D, and 
G. “Vitamin A promotes normal 
growth, stands guard against infec- 
tions, and improves vision. Vitamin 
B; (thiamin) steadies the nerves, 
maintains normal appetite, and aids 
digestion. Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 











is necessary for healthy blood vessels, 
gums, and teeth. Vitamin D is essen- 
tial to children for growing bones and 
teeth. Adults probably need it, too. 
A sufficient quantity of Vitamin G 
(riboflavin) seems to result in less 


disease at all ages, greater adult 
vitality, and a longer prime of life. 
Another vitamin, nicotinic acid, is 
important for healthy nerves, and for 
protecting the linings of the digestive 
organs. Foods which provide B; and 
G will give you enough of this vita- 
min.’’? 

Extravagant advertising has thrown 
vitamins into disrepute, but it is true 
that neither growth nor health can be 
sustained unless the daily foods supply 
the vitamins that definite scientific 
research has shown to be of great im- 
portance in many of the vital activities 
of the body. A wise selection of com- 
mon foods will solve the vitamin 
problem for every individual. Vitamin 
concentrates should be restricted to 
curative medicine. 


Choice of Basic Foods 


We have enunciated the basic prin- 
ciples of an adequate diet. It is not 
within our province to enumerate all of 
the most important foods. Milk is 
the best all-purpose food. It is a rich 
source of calcium and an excellent 
source of energy. It builds and main- 
tains bones and teeth. No adult 
should use less than one pint daily. 
Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, green 
cabbage, and raw salad greens provide 
minerals and vitamins, also bulk to aid 
digestion. Vegetables and fruits con- 
tain essential food elements which are 
necessary to keep our human ma- 
chinery operating efficiently. It is 

2? Pamphlet of New York Bureau of Health 
Education, reprinted by The Westinghouse 


Electric and Manufacturing Company, Medi- 
cal Department. 
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recommended that we have not less 
than one serving every day. of leafy, 
green or yellow vegetables, and two or 
more servings daily of other vegetables 
or fruit. Eggs contain minerals and 
certain vitamins that are essential to 
vibrant health; the minimum re- 
quirement for an adult is at least three 
or four a week. In an adequate diet 
there should be not less than one 
serving a day of lean meat, poultry, or 
fish; these foodstuffs are of value 
chiefly as body builders, restorers of 
worn tissue. Their vitamin and min- 
eral content is far from negligible. 
Cereals, bread, fats, and sweets are 
energy foods. The adult diet should 
include at least two servings daily of 
whole-grain products or enriched 
bread. Fats, such as butter, produce 
energy and increase our resistance to 
disease. The daily use of butter or 
some other fat is recommended, but 
sweets should be taken in moderation. 


One who learns to eat a wide variety 
of foods is in a fair way to fulfilling 


every dietary requirement. He must 
not forget to take plenty of fluids 
every day, with milk, fruit juices, and 
water preferred, for the body is over 
three-fourths water and the fluid 
supply needs constant replacing. 


Personal Hygiene 


Teachers show their appreciation of 
the value of personal cleanliness in the 
promotion of health by the high rank- 
ing given to such practices as cleaning 
the teeth regularly, always washing 
the hands before taking food, and 
never making use of a towel that is 
used by others. Bodily cleanliness 
is necessary for proper skin elimination; 
frequent bathing will remove germs 
and toxic substances that quickly cause 
trouble if allowed to remain in contact 
with the body. A cold bath has a 


definite tonic effect and may increase 
resistance to certain infections, but 
the warm tub bath has superior 
cleansing value. We are not here 
interested in the social value of bathing, 
though bathing has a definite social 
value, as is frequently emphasized over 
the radio; we speak of it only as a de- 
sirable health habit. Scrupulous care 
of the hair, the nails, and the teeth has 
its contribution to make to personal 
cleanliness and to the well-groomed 
appearance that is such a morale- 
builder for all groups of professional 
servants of the public. 


Proper Sleep and Rest 


A condition of health does not long 
continue without proper sleep and rest. 
Not without reason has sleep been 
called ‘‘nature’s restorer.’’ Through 
sleep we repair “and replace weakened 
and worn cells; we rest our nerves and 
muscles; we lower the energy output 
of the body. The restoration of our 
powers through sleep is a daily re- 
quirement; a single serious loss of 
sleep will lower one’s physical tone 
and efficiency for as long a period as 
seventy-two hours. Our first thought 
is to attribute undue fatigue or irri- 
tability of a fellow-worker to his loss 
of sleep. ' 

How much sleep is necessary? 'No 
general rule can be given. James 
Fenimore Cooper tells the story of an 
active military leader who always left 
instructions to be roused from sleep 
six hours after he had retired. He dis- 
dained to spend more than one-fourth 
of his life in bed, but this allotment is 
not sufficient for everyone. Edison 
claimed that four hours’ sleep daily 
kept him in good condition, while 
Woodrow Wilson demanded nine to 
ten hours’ sleep. The metabolic rate 
of the individual is the determining 
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factor, but eight hours seems a stand- 
ard allotment. 

This amount of sleep in a cool room, 
with the body warm and ihe mind 
quiet, will commonly be sufficient to 
maintain health. The disturbed 
sleeper may be helped through count- 
ing sheep, but it is far better to exercise 
his own will power. Think pleasant 
thoughts, cast out worries, and sleep 
will come. If sleep is impossible, look 
for the cause among your daily activi- 
ties, or possibly a pathologic condition 
is present. Window ventilation, top 


and bottom, is conducive to sleep, but 
one need not create in the bedroom a 
condition akin to sleeping in the great 


outdoors. In cold weather a small 
aperture gives enough circulation of 
air 

Many questions remain to be an- 
swered. Teachers themselves stress 
the need of professional health ad- 
vice. - How often should one have a 
health examination by a physician? 
What are the best canons of exercise 
and recreation, of rest and relaxation? 
Are personal hobbies to be classed 
among disturbing out-of-school activi- 
ties? Is weight control important? 
The answers to these and other ques- 
tions in a subsequent article will guide 
the teacher to control of the personal 
factors that make for health. 





Don’t Blame the Heat 


By PauL MATTHEW 


The subject has been discussed be- 
fore in print and otherwise, but this 
layman doesn’t see that anything has 
been done about it. The summer dol- 
drums are still the summer doldrums, 
and virile Catholicism still waits for 
cool weather to set in. Why? Do 
we need a vacation from our Faith 
every year? Who originated the idea 
anyway? Who will prove that it has 
done good? 

I have not heard a Sunday sermon 
in my parish church between the first 
week in June and the last week in Sep- 
tember for quite some years now. 
What is more aggravating, the same 
condition obtains in practically all the 
churches within a reasonable riding 
distance of my home. And I live ina 
city that boasts of over four hundred 
Catholic houses of worship. Mine, 
of course, may be an isolated experi- 
ence, but I refuse to believe it. 

It happens that I am not a young 
man. I can go back twenty-five or 
thirty years in memory and recall how 
in mary churches these sermonless 
Sundays had their beginning. And I 
can remember how repeated conces- 
sions were made until the point was 
reached where to the critical mind the 
Sunday Mass is a race against time. 
So much so that I personally have 
heard at least one priest boast that he 
can get a crowd out in twenty-eight 
minutes flat. And I personally have 
already attended a ten o’clock Sunday 
Mass from which I got out at ten 
twenty-two. 

Let me ask in a layman’s language: 


“Where is the fire?’ Is there anyone 
so naive as to suppose that the average 
Catholic knows all there is to know 
about his Faith? Is there anyone so 
gullible as to imagine that we laymen 
can dispense with sermons for three 
and four months at a time and still 
expect to be up on our toes in matters 
religious? And in these critical times 
when the forces arrayed against us are 
truly formidable! Or, if not formid- 
able, then so blatant that even our 
mildest critics have doubts about us. 


Five-Minute Sermons in Summer 


It is not my purpose here to blame 
anyone or to pick a quarrel with any 
pastor. My objective is to make a 
plea that, I trust, will be heard. Give 
us Sunday sermons, even if they are no 
more than five minutes long. At the _ 
very least, give us a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospels. 
By and large, we are rational crea- 
tures; and we know that going to 
church entails sacrifice of some sort. 
Regardless how great the heat, five or 
ten extra minutes in church has not 
yet killed a single man or woman—nor 
a married one, either—so far as avail- 
able records show. 

Let me make this clear: the aver- 
age lay person has a shallow knowledge 
of his Faith. I know that mine isn’t 
the deepest obtainable—and this in 
spite of the fact that I do read Catholic 
books and I do subscribe to a half- 
dozen Catholic magazines. More than 
that, I do make closed retreats regu- 
larly—and I have the advantage of the 
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personal friendship of several Reli- 
gious. If with all this I feel that I am 
missing something necessary and re- 
quisite to my spiritual well-being by 
being deprived of Sunday sermons, 
then imagine the effect in the case of 
those to whom religion is to-day 
scarcely more than a weekly gallop 
through the layman’s missal. 

Psychologically speaking, the read- 
ing of a hundred books or magazines 
will not make the same impression on 
a person as a dozen well-spoken words. 
By this I don’t mean that there must 
be oratorical effect. But I do mean 
that a five-minute sermon spoken with 
a purpose will sink deeper than all the 
pious reading the average Catholic 
does in a year’s time. 

Who has a solid argument against 
Sunday sermons during the summer 
months? I’ve sweltered in retreat 
houses when the thermometer regis- 
tered 100° in the shade, and I don’t 
recall a single instance of a man pass- 
ing out with the heat—not even when 
the retreat master forgot to confine his 
_ conference to thirty minutes. And 
I’ve spent two and three hours at noc- 
turnal adorations in a church so hot 
that it baked your skull—and I don’t 
know of one individual who fried to 
death. Who will argue that my plea is 
not valid? 

Are we to go on the assumption that 
sin takes a holiday during the summer 
months? Are we to fancy that be- 
tween the first week in June and the 






last week in September everything is 
so rosy in the world that we don’t need 
reminders to be on our guard? Or is 
time so precious that it must be con- 
served like rare incense? If so, how 
does it come there is always time to 
read long appeals for this and that 
charitable cause? We swelter through 
these, and we don’t fly out of the 
church as though our clothes were on 
firé. But a good many of us resent it, 
if only when it comes to something 
affecting our pocketbooks, there seems 
to be time. When it comes to some- 
thing that we need as badly in a spir- 
itual sense as the poor and underprivi- 
leged need relief in a material sense, 
time alas! won’t permit it. 

It is true that there are golfers and 
fishermen to whom the shorter the 
Sunday Mass, the better. And there 
are wives who have a roast in the oven 
that is on their minds, but they ought 
to attend an earlier Mass. But a five 
or ten percent minority isn’t sufficient 
reason for cutting down a service to 
the point where the majority get noth- 
ing more out of it than what obedience 
to church law implies. 

If Mass once a week is such a burden 
that worshippers must be coddled, 
then it’s time the majority be given 
some instructions on the first three of 
the ten Commandments. But it’s my 
considered opinion that the majority 
are not in a panic on Sunday mornings. 
Sermons all year round wouldn’t dec:- 
mate our ranks. 














No Holy Communion without 
Swallowing the Host? 


Question: I recall reading in some 
theological work that in order to truly 
receive Holy Communion there must 
be a real trajectio cibi into the stomach, 
so that if the Sacred Host were allowed 
to dissolve entirely in the mouth, it 
would be doubtful if such a one really 
received. 

If this is correct, then the same prin- 
ciple would apply to a priest saying 
Mass, if, as sometimes happens, the 
Sacred Host melts in the mouth or 
clings to the roof of the mouth before 
reaching the stomach in solid form. 
What about the Mass said? Is it 
valid? Would such a Mass offered for 
a particular intention have to be re- 
peated? 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: As a matter of practice, 
theology recommends that those who 
have charge of instructing persons who 
are preparing to receive First Holy 
Communion, should bring to the at- 
tention of such recipients the neces- 
sity of swallowing the Sacred Host im- 
mediately. ~This necessity of swallow- 
ing the Host seems to be based on a cer- 
tain “‘decentia”’ towards the sacred spe- 
cies, as well as upon the similarity to 
the consumption of natural food. Cer- 
tainly, it would not be proper for any- 
one to receive the Host into his mouth 
and purposely allow it to dissolve there. 
On the other hand, if by accident the 
Host adheres to the roof of the mouth 
and cannot be removed by the tongue 
before being completely dissolved, 
there is no doubt that such a person has 
validly and properly received Holy 
Communion. There are some who 
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remark in this connection that eating 
does not take place in regard to natu- 
ral food when it is merely taken into 
the mouth, but it may be answered 
that the process of eating and digesting 
natural food begins in the mouth, and 
that the action of the saliva is a very 
necessary and useful part of the digest- 
ing of natural food. 

Practically, it does not seem likely 
that the complete dissolution of the 
Host ever takes places in the mouth of 
the recipient, but rather that some 
small particles are always swallowed. 
The rule and practice then should be 
to swallow the Host as soon as it is 
conveniently possible, but one should 
not be troubled about the validity of 
reception where swallowing is difficult. 


A Forgiven Debt Demanded by 
Heirs 


Question: Will you kindly give me 
your opinion of this problem? Joseph 
borrowed $200 from Francis and gave 
his note for the sum. Joseph always 
paid the interest on the money, but 
this was all he could do. Finally, 
Francis told Joseph that he need not 
pay any more interest, returned the 
note to Joseph, forgave the debt and 
said: ‘‘When I die, have some Masses 
said for me for that money.” 

Joseph retained the note, but later, 
when Francis died, his heirs came and 
demanded payment of the debt of $200. 
Joseph rather than cause trouble 
paid the money, and has the signa- 
ture of these heirs to prove the fact of 
payment. But now Joseph is worried, 
because someone has told him that he 
is also obliged to have Masses said for 
Francis because of the promise. Do 
you think that this obligation per- 
dures? Priest CONSULTED. 
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Answer: In this matter a great deal 
depends upon the manner in which this 
debt was forgiven, and whether it was 
understood that the debt was forgiven 
on condition that Masses be said later 
on (which is not really forgiving the 
debt), or the debt completely forgiven 
and as a token of gratitude the debtor 
was to have some Masses said, the 
amount to be determined by his sense 
of fitness. From the circumstances 
mentioned above this latter certainly 
seems to be the case. Therefore, the 
heirs were guilty of an -injustice to 
Joseph in forcing him to pay, and 
should restore the money to him. 
But if they do not restore, then they 
are to be told of the obligation of the 
Masses which goes with the goods they 
have usurped. The fidelity of Joseph 
to his promise of Masses to be said is 
based on the favor he received from 
Francis, and therefore conditional. 
But if the condition is not fulfilled, he 
is certainly no longer obliged to his 
promise. 


Sub-Letting Masses 


Question: What is to be*said of the 
practice of pastors taking in all Mass 
stipends as well as arranging for the 
funerals and weddings, and then giving 
the assistants a monthly allowance 
based on the minimum stipend, even 
though the stipends discharged in- 
cluded Funeral and Nuptial Masses? 
Among the Masses said also are those 
of a double offering by reason of the 
specified day, and sung Masses. 
SHOCKED BUT UNAFFECTED ASSISTANT. 


Answer: There may be justification 
of the pastor taking all the Mass sti- 
pends as well as arranging for the mar- 
riages and funerals, provided that the 
assistant does not thereby have to say 
ordinary Masses at a lesser stipend 
than he otherwise would. But for the 
pastor to sub-let the stipends is nothing 








short of plain embezzlement. Restitu- 
tion is due for the amount grafted on 
each stipend. Nor can willingness of 
the assistants be alleged; for paternal 
coercion must be presumed where the 
contrary is not apparent. 


Does an Assistant Get Nothing 
for Baptizing, Burying, and 
Marrying? 


Question: Must the entire stipend 
received at baptisms, funerals, mixed 
marriages, and Catholic weddings be 
turned into the pastor? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The answer is “yes” with 
two well-known exceptions. And so 
the law directs. For the Code in 
Canon 463, §§ 1 and 3, declares that 
the offerings given in view of parochial 
functions, no matter who performs 
the same functions, belong to the pas- 
tor. And Canon 462 lists baptisms, 
funerals and weddings as among those 
parochial functions. 

But paragraph two of Canon 463 
does say that, if more than the cus- 
tomary or legal offering is demanded, 
the excess must be restored. 

As to the one actually performing 
the ceremony, paragraph three of the 
same Canon says that he aay retain 
what is over and above the prescribed 
offering, if such be the certain will of 
those making the offering. 

There is another exception of an im- 
plied kind, because a Mass can ac- 
company a funeral or a wedding; and 
then the priest saying that Mass is en- 
titled to the usual stipend for the Mass 
said or sung. Some authorities main- 
tain that in the Nuptial Mass the Holy 
Sacrifice need not be applied to the 
couple getting married. _But where 
the contrary is understood, it must be 
applied; and the priest thus applying it 
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is entitled to the full offering for that 
kind of Mass—not to the full funeral 
or wedding offering, nor to more than 


the celebrant’s part if the Mass be a, 


solemn one. 


Did Mr. Smith’s Marriage Become 
Valid When the Code Went 
into Effect? 


Question: Mr. Smith, a non-Cath- 
olic and certainly baptized, married 
Miss Jones in 1913, who was certainly 
unbaptized. In 1931 the wife received 
Presbyterian baptism and they con- 
tinued to live together until 1944, when 
they were divorced. Now Mr. Smith 
presents his case. The impediment of 
disparity of cult in the beginning pre- 
vented the marriage being valid, but 
did the wife’s baptism in 1931 effect 
a validation? Would it now be a com- 
mon law marriage? 

A CHANCELLOR. 


Answer: Any conjugal union where- 
in at least one of the parties is baptized 
cannot become valid with the cessa- 
tion of the impediment alone. For the 
Church by her positive law under Can- 
ons 1133 and 1134 prevents it. There 
must be a sanatio in radice, or a re- 
newal of consent, before the marriage 
becomes valid. 

In this case if either party is becoming 
a Catholic and the baptism after in- 
vestigation is found insolubly doubtful, 
either in fact or in validity, then the 
Ordinary can pronounce it presump- 
tively invalid by the favorable inter- 
pretation under Canon 1127. But if 
neither wants to become a Catholic, 
yet one wants to marry a Catholic, 
then the union has to be pronounced 
under Canon 1014 presumptively valid. 
This is on the score of baptism alone. 

If the mere cessation of an impedi- 
ment could validate a marriage with 
the perseverance of the original suffi- 
cient consent, then this marriage would 





have been validated, if it needed vali- 
dation, the moment the Code went 
into effect. For the baptismal impedi- 
ment would have ceased, and the orig- 
inal consent would have been enough 
to make a marriage. But there were 
the prescriptions of Canons 1133 and 
1134 to prevent this. Besides, a 
Presbyterian baptism, if conferred in 
accordance with Presbyterian prac- 
tice (that is, given under the Presby- 
terian ritual), would not have mended 
things, since such baptism would have 
been presumptively invalid. 


What of Artificial Fecundation in 
the Animal Order? 


Question: For+he past several weeks 
I have been discussing problems with 
farmers and fellow rural pastors. One 
presents a difficulty. We are having a 
meeting soon of rural pastors, and I 
would like your solution before that. 
The problem is this: these last few 
years farmers and stock-breeders have 
been using what is known as artificial 
insemination. We have right here in 
my parish wonderful instances of young 
horses engendered by this method. 
Some pastors say this method is 
wrong, because the manner of insem- 
ination is contrary to nature. Others 
counter that here there is no dealing 
with human creatures; and that the 
end of multiplication is attained with 
more relative perfection. For by it 
the most expensive animal can be had 
at a cost within the reach of any 
farmer; whereas the male animal could 
not otherwise be had without a pro- 
hibitive expense. Inafew years all our 
farmers will want to resort to this sci- 
entific method to improve their stock. 
And we pastors shall have to have an 
answer at hand. 
Parocuus RustTIcus. 


Answer: The principle governing 
the case must be this: this breading 
process is the reasonable use of ani- 
mals. What could make it unreason- 
able, I cannot conceive. True, the 
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animal is a creature of God and must 
not be abused, as it is when it is treated 
cruelly; but the mere inflicting of pain 
is not cruelty, unless it is unreasonable 
infliction. Otherwise fishing, hunting, 
and fowling would be wrong. Nor is 
reasonable maiming wrong (as witness 
capons, geldings, steers). All these 
acts mentioned if done to human 
creatures would be wrong; but then 
human beings like angels have the dig- 
nity of free and responsible beings. 
Playful farmer boys might without 
sin make little pigs tipsy with the fer- 
mented juice of cane to enjoy their 
antics; but they couldn’t do a similar 
thing to little children not yet capable 
of subjective sin, because the human 
dignity of the children makes the act 
passively untoward. For a similar 
reason we must say that hybrid corn, 
graftings, and the rubbing out of many 
flowerets on a rose bush or chrysanthe- 
mum stalk, are not unnatural acts or 
untoward acts, but good horticulture. 

Dairying, egg-raising, and meat- 
eating would be all untoward acts if 
animals were not for the reasonable use 
of man. Even vegetarians, if they 
were to carry out their false principle 
to extremes, would have to starve; 
for they are taking vegetable life. But 
it is edifying to see our country pastors 
keeping morally abreast of the scien- 
tific advances in general farming. 


Pastor Dispensing Catholic Pupils 
for Public High School 
Banquet 


Question: Would a pastor using 
Canon 1245, $1, be justified in granting 
dispensation in the following case? 
The public school of the town where 
Catholics are in a distinct minority is 
giving its annual junior-senior prom, 
and a meat dinner is served in con- 
nection therewith. The day happens 
to be Pentecost Saturday. There 








is question of granting a dispensation 
to about eight pupils and one teacher. 
Previously the event took place on a 
Friday; and of recent years it was 
changed to Saturday to avoid embar- 
rassment to the Catholics. My neigh- 
bor contends he won’t grant a dispen- 
sation. I argue the pupils have a just 
cause for dispensation. And how about 
a sophomore girl invited to wait on 
table and eat after the juniors and sen- 
iors? 

While wavering, I noticed in the 
May issue of the REVIEW your answer 
to the question of the family of a dis- 
pensed soldier home on furlough. I 
reason that, if the pastor was justified 
in the soldier case, I a fortiori would be 
justified here; so I granted the dis- 
pensation. And the girl waiting I 
considered the same as the guests in 
the home of the soldier. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Surely the above case fur- 
nishes a perfect justification of the wis- 
dom of Canon 1245, § 1, in enabling the 
pastor to dispense in individual cases. 
Not only is there a just cause for dis- 
pensation, but the vigil removes the 
danger of wonderment in the case of 
non-Catholics. Some would: go so far 
as to say that the pupils under those 
circumstances would be excused from 
the law of abstinence, since they have 
a relatively grave cause for not abstain- 
ing. In some dioceses the vigil is dis- 
pensed for the duration. And that 
alone makes a just reason for dispensa- 
tion. 

The old-line pastors and faithful 
were inclined to look upon some of the 
Church laws as having the same bind- 
ing force as the negative precepts of 
the natural law. Thus, I remember, 
when the pre-Code provision was pub- 
lished about the holydays of obligation 
actually celebrated carrying with them 
a dispensation from fast and absti- 
nence, some of the laity were all but 
scandalized; for they had been brought 
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up with an excessive regard for some of 
the laws of the Church. 

The decency of the local group here 
in changing the day of the entertain- 
ment was well met in this instance by 
a dispensation for the Catholic pupils. 
Anything else would have been a viola- 
tion of the Church’s spirit; and that 
spirit alone safeguards people from 
feared abuses. 


Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 


Questions: A series of questions re- 
garding the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin was submitted recently by a 
Congregation of Sisters. As some of 
our readers will doubtless be asked to 
solve certain of these difficulties by a 
local community, we print a complete 
list of the questions and answers here- 
with. The page references are to 
“The Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin” (Benziger Brothers, New York 
City). 


“When is the Little Office of double 
rite?’’—Since the reform of the Bre- 
viary, the Little Office is never of 
double rite. The rubric now obtaining 
in the Breviary directs that the anti- 
phons are not to be duplicated through- 
out the entire Little Office. 

“What does of double rite mean?’— 
Of double rite means that the antiphons 
are said in their entirety both before 
and after the Psalms and Canticles. 
For instance, the antiphons are dou- 
bled in the Office of the Dead when this 
Office is said for a deceased person on 
the day of death, on the day of burial, 
on the third, seventh, and thirtieth 
day after death, on the anniversary. 
The antiphons in the Office of the 
Dead are also doubled at the recitation 
of the Office on All Souls’ Day. 

“Tf the Office is of double rite, are we 
obliged to recite it thus?’’—Since the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
may never be of double rite, the ques- 





tion does not pertain to it. Concerning 
the Office of the Dead, if it is recited on 
the days specified above, then the anti- 
phons should be doubled. 

“On what days is the Commemora- 
tion of the Saints omitted?’”—The 
Commemoration of All the Saints is 
never omitted. . 

“If a particular community or con- 
gregation says the Commemoration of 
St. Joseph in the Little Office, is it 
necessary to have permission from the 
Holy See to say this?’’—Permission to 
make such a Commemoration of St. 
Joseph (or of any other Saint) is ob- 
tained by special indult, or is the result 
of long-standing custom (Ephemerides 
Liturgice, XXXV, 191). 

“Tf such a permission has been given 
for a specified period of time, is it 
necessary to renew the permission 
when the period has expired?’’—Yes. 

“Is this Commemoration said and 
omitted on the same days as the Com- 
memoration of the Saints?””—Since 
the Commemoration of All the Saints 
is never omitted, this would not be a 
reason for the omission of a special 
commemoration. The Commemora- 
tion of a particular Saint is not an in- 
tegral part of the Office. Hence, its 
omission would be a violation of com- 
munity custom rather than of a rubric 
of the Little Office. 

“Should the Commemoration of St. 
Joseph be said in addition to the Com- 
memoration of the Saints or instead of 
it?”’—In addition. 

‘‘Where mention is made of First 
and Second Vespers (Benziger, Com- 
memorations, p. 3), what does this 
mean? What days call for two Ves- 
pers? When are the Second Vespers 
said?’’—This terminology is borrowed 
from the Roman Office. A feast be- 
gins with Vespers on the day before 
the feast. For instance, the First 
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Vespers of Christmas are said on 
Christmas Eve; the Second Vespers 
are said on the day of the feast itself. 
In the case of the Commemoration of 
St. Joseph made in the Little Office, 
since there is only one Vespers in the 
Little Office, the Commemoration 
made at this Vespers is the same as 
that made in Second Vespers of the 
Roman Office. When, by special 
indult, nuns are permitted to make at 
Vespers and Lauds in the Little Office 
the Commemoration of the Saint 
whose feast it is at Vespers on the 
day preceding the feast, the antiphon 
is taken from the First Vespers of the 
Roman Office; on the feast itself, it is 
taken from the Second Vespers of the 
Roman Office. 

“The rubrics (Benziger, p. 259) di- 
rect that Vespers for the Dead be said 
on the evening of the preceding day 
after Vespers of that day. Does this 
mean that the Compline of the Little 
Office should be omitted on the days 
that the Office for the Dead is recited?” 
—This is a reference to the rubric of 
the Roman Breviary where the Vespers 
of the Dead are directed to be said in 
choir after the Vespers of the day. 
Since this refers to the Roman Office, 
where the Vespers of the day are con- 
cerned, it has no bearing on the Little 
Office. 

“If the Matins and Lauds of the 
Dead are recited on the day preceding 
_ (as is done in some communities where 








the Office of the Dead is said on one 
day each month), are the Little Hours, 
Vespers, and Compline of the Little 
Office to be recited on Saturday, for 
instance, when the Office of the Dead 
has already been recited on Friday for 
Saturday ?’’—There is no rubrical rea- 
son for omitting any part of the Little 
Office on the Saturday. Such omis- 
sion would be regulated by the Consti- 
tution or custom of a particular com- 
munity or congregation. 

“Which side of the Choir should be- 
gin the Antiphons, the Gospel side or 
the Epistle side?’”’—The Epistle side. 

“Tt is directed (Benziger, p. 17, § 17) 
that all but the reciter should bow pro- 
foundly during the prayer after the 
Kyrie eleison. Is this profound bow 
made from the waist, or is it the same 
as that (profound bow of the head and 
a slight inclination of the shoulders) 
indicated for the Gloria Patri (Benzi- 
ger, p. 19)?”—The profound bow re- 
ferred to for the prayer is made in the 
same manner as that directed for the 
Gloria Patri. 

“Does the direction (Benziger, p. 12, 
§ 6) that the Anthem of the Blessed 
Virgin be said standing from Vespers 
of Saturday until after Compline of 
Sunday, mean that we stand for the 
Anthem after the Compline that imme- 
diately follows the Vespers for Satur- 
day ?’’—Yes. 


JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CyprRIAN Truss, O.F.M.Cap. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Spiritually Deaf and Dumb 


“And they bring to Him one that was deaf and dumb’’ (Mark, vii. 32). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Too many of our people have 
but an academic interest in Sacred Scrip- 
tures; little thought given to deep lessons 
taught by them. 

(1) The spiritually dumb in the world of 
to-day: (a) those who never defend 
the faith; (b) those who never pray; 
(c) those who never speak charitably. 

(2) The spiritually deaf in the world to-day: 
(a) those who hear sermons and do 
not practise the principles taught; 
(b) those who never hear the call of 
charity; (6) those who never hear 
the voice of conscience. 

Conclusion: Such people need the healing 

touch of Our Lord’s hand upon them. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
vast majority of our people have but 
an academic interest in the Sacred 
Scriptures. The stories and parables 
which they hear, as the Gospel is read 
to them each Sunday, have become 
very familiar to them through repeti- 
tion over the years, but the deep and 
very different lessons that are con- 
tained in those parables are given but 
little thought. ‘They are stories con- 
cerning people and events of the past 
and having no particular reference to 
the present. Yet, they are the in- 
spired word of God and meant for all 
people of all time. There is a lesson 
for each one of us contained in every 
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Epistle and Gospel that is read to us, 
but that lesson is not likely to be 
learned, nor is it likely to be put into 
practice, unless we approach Almighty 
God, prayerfully saying: “O Lord, I 
have cried to Thee’’ (Offertory); and 
begging that we “‘may find help for soul 
and body’ (Postcommunion). If we 
rely entirely upon ourselves and our 
own capabilities, it is not likely that 
we shall profit much, but with the as- 
sisting grace of Almighty God we shall 
be enlightened as to what we are to do 
and given the strength to do it. 


Spiritually Dumb Who Never Defend 
the Faith 


It may be asked: “How can the 
story of the healing of a deaf and dumb 
man have any practical influence upon 
my life to-day?’ Because there are 
many spiritually dumb people in the 
world at the present time—people who 
are inarticulate when they should open 
their lips and ‘‘speak right’’ (Gospel). 
The world in which we live can by no 
means be called a godly world. Not 
only is there a lack of faith, but in 
many instances there is a very definite 
attack upon it. And each of us has a 
serious responsibility, in the sight of 
God, to defend that faith: ‘He that 
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will deny Me before men, him will I 
deny before the face of My Father who 
is in heaven” (Matt., x. 33). Yet, how 
many are there who through fear, 
human respect or lack of courage never 
raise their voice in favor of Our Lord 
or His teachings! In the Introit of to- 
day’s Mass we read: ‘‘Let His enemies 
be. scattered.” That could be ac- 
complished by the right use of our 
tongues, used to explain or defend the 
faith that is ours. But only too often 
we remain “dumb.” To speak out 
openly in favor of Our Saviour and His 
principles might cost us something. 
We might be thought “‘pious,’”’ perhaps 
have to suffer a little mockery or a 
sneer or two, and we have not the 
courage to “extol’’ Our Lord (Offer- 
tory) and take our stand on His side. 
We are spiritually dumb. 


Spiritually Dumb Who Never Pray 


Then there are those whose lips are 
never opened in prayer. One of the 
greatest privileges that we have is that 
of being allowed to pray to Almighty 
God. Few of us there are who are 
worthy of that privilege. Most of us 
realize that we have been unprofitable 
servants, and we need to pray for 
God’s ‘‘mercy upon us to forgive us 
what our conscience fears’ (Prayer). 
Yet, how many there are who pray 
only very occasionally, only when they 
find themselves in desperate need, 
when the help and assistance of man is 
of no avail! And how many there are 
who pray not at all! Surely, this is the 
worst kind of spiritual ‘‘dumbness,”’ 
for it was Our Lord Himself who said: 
“‘Pray lest ye enter into temptation” 
(Matt., xxvi. 41). Not to use our 
power of speech to praise God, to 
honor Him for what He is in Himself, 
not to use our tongue to “sing aloud 
to the God of Jacob” (Gradual), is to 





show ourselves deeply ungrateful of 
the many, many blessings He has be- 
stowed upon us. The excuse, so often 
offered for neglect of prayer, that we 
are ‘‘not very good at it,” is probably 
traceable to the fact that we rarely 
practise. A pianist will never be a 
good pianist if he contents himself 
with the five-finger exercises once a 
week. No violinist will ever achieve 
fame merely by taking the bow in his 
hands occasionally. And we shall 
never achieve perfection in prayer un- 
less we follow out Our Lord’s injunc- 
tion to pray often and always. Have 
we ever prayed for the grace to be able 
to pray? Have we, like the Apostles 
of old, ever said: ‘‘Lord, teach us to 
pray’? We need the grace of God if 
we are ever to be successful in our 
prayers; yet, so often we are dumb, 
never asking and, in consequence, 
never receiving. 

Those of us who do pray would do 
well to remember that there is one 
thing which is more necessary than 
ever at the present time—and that is, 
unity among all peoples. Our Lord 
prayed especially for this unity among 
men when, on the night of the Last 
Supper, He prayed: “That they all 
may be one, as Thou Father, in Me, 
and I in Thee; that they also may be 
one in Us” (John, xvii. 21). And this 
unity can only be achieved by God, 
“‘who maketh men of one mind to dwell 
in a house”’ (Introit), the house of His 
Church, and bonded together in fra- 
ternal charity. We should pray that 
this unity may come about; that men 
may begin to realize that they can 
never hope for it without the assistance 
of God, for it is a difficult thing to 
achieve and, humanly speaking, im- 
possible. But with God, a// things are 
possible, even this most difficult thing 
of unity among men: “‘All things what- 
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soever you ask when ye pray, believe 
that you shall receive and they shall 
come unto you” (Mark, xi. 24). 


Spiritually Dumb Who Never Speak 
Charitably 


There are other people in the world 
who can never speak except in words 
of criticism and complaint against 
their fellow-man; who can never speak 
except to carry some gossip, and whose 
tongue is indeed, as St. James tells us, 
a deadly poison. Spiritually these 
people are dumb, for they do not 
“speak right.”” In the Book of Prov- 
erbs, vi. 16-19, we read these words: 
“Six things there are which the Lord 
hateth, and the seventh His soul de- 
testeth. . . him that soweth discord 
among brethren.’’ That is precisely 
what the gossiper does. Often gnough 
there is no deliberate malice in what is 
being said. It is just a dangerous 
habit into which people fall, but it is a 
habit that can cause much misery to 
people and untold damage to the good 
name of our neighbor. It is surprising 
to discover just how many of us love 
to pass on some little bit of scandal 
concerning someone else. Yet, many a 
person’s life has been ruined on ac- 
count of the fact that someone has 
started on its rounds a story concern- 
ing the good name of his neighbor. All 
who are responsible for such stories, 
are also responsible for sowing discord 
among brethren, and therefore they are 
doing something which is detested by 
Almighty God. And it requires only a 
moment’s thought to see why God 
should detest it. He came down from 
heaven, in the form of Man, to teach 
the lesson of brotherly love; yet, the 
gossiper, by the evil use of his tongue, 
is undoing the very work which lay so 
close to the Heart of Our Blessed Sav- 
iour. So, gossip is not the insignifi- 


cant and unimportant thing people 
like to think it is, and the gossiper, the 
tale-bearer, the detractor and calumni- 
ator, all need the touch of the healing 
hands of Christ that the “‘strings of 
their tongues may be loosed and that 
they may speak right’’ (Gospel). 


Spiritually Deaf Who Do Not Practise 
What They Hear 


Not only do we have the spiritually 
dumb in our midst to-day, but un- 
fortunately also many who are spirit- 
ually deaf. There are those who will 
hear a sermon or a spiritual exhorta- 
tion, but who never put into practice 
the advice which has been given. In 
every sermon there are two factors to 
be considered, the one who is preach- 

,ing and those who are listening. The 
preacher can only do a certain amount. 
He can urge upon his hearers what to 
do, he can persuade them that it is the 
right thing to be done, he can warn of 
the effects of refusal to carry out the 
instructions he is giving; but he can- 
not force his hearers to do what he 
suggests. Those who listen to the 
sermon must do their part, if it is to be 
successful. They must codperate with 
the preacher—they must put into 
practice the lessons he has been teach- 
ing. It is not sufficient merely to sit 
through a sermon patiently, perhaps 
even enjoying the talk, the diction and 
the elocution of the speaker. The ser- 
mon is meant to be much more than 
that. It is not sufficient just to agree 
with everything that has been said in 
the sermon. Our Lord made it quite 
clear on several occasions that belief 
alone was not sufficient for salvation. 
There must also be a life lived in 
accordance with that belief, and our 
proof of our love of Him consists in the 
keeping of the Commandments. In 
other words, Our Lord demands ac- 
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tion—action that is in accord with 
what is preached to us from the pulpit; 
and if the sermons that we hear mean 
no more to us than ten or fifteen min- 
utes of listening to the word of God, 
then in spite of the fact that we have 
heard God’s word, we are spiritually 
deaf, for the message we hear will be 
productive of no results, is without 
effect on our lives. 


Those Spiritually Deaf to the Call of 
Charity 

When Our Lord was upon earth, He 
went about doing good to all men. He 
was always at the service of the poor 
and the afflicted, of those in trouble 
and in need. Time after time, during 
His public ministry, He urged upon us 
all the necessity of practical charity,, 
telling us that so long as we did it to 
one of His least brethren we did it to 
Him, and reminding us of the fact that 
the poor would always be with us. 
And the Church has always shown 
special interest in any works of practi- 
cal charity. The hospitals for the sick, 
the homes for the aged and. the or- 
phans, the constant care which is given 
by the Church to all those who are in 
want, irrespective of race or creed, are 
all facts too well known to need any 
proof. And from time to time the 
Church appeals to us for material 
assistance in order that she may be 
able to continue these truly Christ- 
like works. That is the time, un- 
fortunately, that many of us find our- 
selves attacked with deafness. We 
hear the appeal made, and we satisfy 
ourselves with a reminder that if we do 
not give, somebody else will, or perhaps 
with a mere token offering of a nickel 
or a dime, forgetting very conven- 
iently and foolishly that, as we mete it 
out to others, so shall it be meted out 


to us. 





Those Spiritually Deaf to the Voice of 
Conscience 

But the very worst kind of spiritual 
deafness is to be found in those who no 
longer hear the voice of conscience— 
the warning voice of God within them. 
When that voice is no longer heard, 
the outlook for the future is very grim 
indeed. The person who lives in an 
habitual state of sin is well on his way 
to this kind of deafness, for with the 
committal of each sin the intellect be- 
comes more clouded, so that it no 
longer recognizes sin for the terrible 
evil that it is; the will becomes con- 
stantly weaker and weaker till at last 
the whole man becomes a slave to his 
passions. We live in a world that offers 
us many opportunities to become 
spiritually deaf. The lure and attrac- 
tion of physical pleasure is ever pres- 
ent; the enticement to give all our 
attention to the things of this life is a 
powerful one; there is a multitude of 
worldly distractions to take our minds 
off the things which really matter, and 
if we give ear to these things all the 
time, eventually we shall become deaf 
to the voice of God-calling us to the 
higher things of life. Commentators 
on that part of the Gospel which refers 
to the silence of Christ before Herod, 
seem to agree that this silence of Our 
Lord was induced by the fact that He 
was face to face with a man in whom 
conscience was dead. Herod had no 
intention of giving up his evil manner 
of life. He had so shut his ears to the 
voice of his conscience that even 
Christ’s presence had now no effect 
upon him. 


Conclusion 


In our own day we can, indeed, find 
many who are “deaf and dumb.” 
Their only hope is that God in His 
mercy will ‘‘take them from the multi- 
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tude apart’’ (Gospel) and heal them. 
We need His help both ‘“‘for soul and 
body’? (Postcommunion), and unless 
we are willing to allow Him to lay His 
healing hands upon us, we are doomed 
to failure, especially in the life that is 
tocome. We need to pray in the words 
of the prayer which the priest uses 
before he reads the Gospel, that Al- 
mighty God would ‘‘cleanse our heart 
and our lips’ so that we may speak 
those things which are in accordance 
with His teachings, and hear His word, 
so that, hearing it, we may practise it 
and thus receive the reward of all those 
who keep the Commandments: “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the 








Commandments’ (Matt., xix. 17). 
We need to pray that we too “may 
speak right’’ (Gospel), acknowledging 
with St. Paul that ‘“‘we are not worthy 
to be apostles’’ (Epistle) on account of 
the innumerable times that we have 
failed Our Lord by transgressions 
against His Commandments. Yet, at 
the same time, we may confidently 
hope that, with His healing hand upon 
us, we too may become great, and 
acknowledge with: the Apostle that 
‘the grace of God in me hath not been 
void” (Epistle). Only by means of 
the grace of God and our own good will 
shall we ever be able to speak and hear 
right. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
‘‘Who Is My Neighbor?”’ 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Familiarity with a thing is 

sometimes apt to make us disregard it. 

(1) Those who resemble the thieves in the 
parable: (a) the self-seekers; (b) 
the unjust. 

(2) Those who resemble the priest and 
levites: (a) the Christian ‘‘isolation- 
ists; (b) the Christian in word but 
not in deed. 

(3) Those who resemble the Good Samari- 
tan: ll those who show mercy to 
others. 

Conclusion: ‘“‘Go thou and do in like man- 

ner.”’ 


“Familiarity breeds contempt’’ is an 
expression that is well-known to all of 
us, and its truth is demonstrated often 
in our daily lives. Whilst it is not sug- 
gested that familiarity with the Sacred 
Scriptures, especially with the Sunday 
Gospels, will tend to a contempt for 
them, there is a danger, and a very real 
one, that such familiarity may tend to 
make us disregard them on account of 
the fact that we have heard them be- 





fore. But the lessons that are taught 
in’ the Sacred Scriptures are so impor- 
tant that the Church is constantly 
bringing them to our notice, reminding 
us of the grave responsibility which we 
have of putting those lessons into 
practice. 


The Self-Seekers . 


In the story of the Good Samaritan 
we are brought face to face with cer- 
tain types of people, and the question 
we should ask ourselves to-day.is: ‘“‘To 
which type do I belong?’’ First of all, 
let us take a look at the robbers who 
set upon their victim. They were 
probably men who belonged to the 
“‘sicarii,’’ the armed bands that roamed 
the countryside, plundering caravans, 
setting upon individuals, robbing and 
stealing. They were out for what 
they could get for themselves, caring 
little or nothing for the harin and the 
hurt they did to others in the process. 
Do we resemble these robbers? If we 
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go through life thinking only of our- 
selves and our self-interests, if we care 
little of the hurt we cause others so 
long as we can obtain what we have 
set our hearts on, then we certainly 
are of the “‘robber’’ type. People who 
are always seeking first place for them- 
selves, and crushing others underfoot 
in obtaining that place, those who do 
not hesitate to defame another for 
some temporal benefit, are acting just 
as these robbers did—they are 
“wounding” their fellow-man, ‘‘strip- 
ping”’ him of his good name, and by the 
time they have finished with him, they 
leave him in the eyes of his fellows 
“half dead’”’ (Gospel). There are those 
who are for ever seeking praise for 
themselves and their achievements, 
taking to themselves the glory that 
should first be given to Almighty God, 
who bestowed the intellect and physi- 
cal powers which enabled them to at- 
tain their objective, and thus robbing 
Almighty God of what rightly belongs 
to Him. Such people forget that ‘‘we 
are not sufficient to think anything of 
ourselves, as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is from God’’ (Epistle). 


The Unjust 


Very similar in character to the rob- 
bers are all those who sin against the 
virtue of justice. Justice is the virtue 
of rendering to another that which 
rightly belongs to him, and therefore 
by implication, not taking away from 
another what is his. To-day there 
seems to be a fairly prevalent idea that 
business is divorced from morality and 
is not governed by the moral principles 
laid down by Our Lord. How often, 
in extenuation of some dishonest busi- 
ness dealings, do we not hear the de- 
fense: ‘But this is business If I don’t 


do it, someone else will’! There must 
be the strictest justice in all our busi- 





ness dealings with others—no chican- 
ery, no bribery, no graft. Because 
everybody else does it, is no excuse for 
us. Our standard of morality has been 
set up for us, not by everybody else, 
but by Our Lord, and according to the 
standard which He set up shall we be 
judged. Any kind of duplicity, fraud, 
cheating or deception practised in com- 
mercial transactions is sinful, and those 
who are guilty of such sins are robbers. 
Notice the fine idea of justice possessed 
by the Good Samaritan. He not only 
paid the innkeeper something on ac- 
count, but promised that, if he took 
care of the wounded traveller, he (the 
Samaritan) upon his return would re- 
pay him. That sins of injustice will be 
punished is very clear from the warn- 
ing words of St. Paul: ‘‘Let no man 
overreach nor circumvent his brother 
in business; because the Lord is the 
avenger of all these things, as we have 
told you before and testified.... He, 
therefore, that despiseth these things, 
despiseth not man, but God”’ (I Thess., 
iv. 6-8). 


The Christian ‘‘Isolationists’’ 


The next type of person presented 
for our examination is to be found in 
the priest and the levite. Here we have 
two men whose very calling, so one 
would think, would demand that they 
show consideration and charity to- 
wards the wounded man on the Jericho 
road. Yet, we are told that they 
“passed by.” That seems a very 
callous thing to do when a fellow-man 
is in desperate need, but if we had 
asked them why they did not help him, 
they would have had a dozen excuses 
ready on the tip of their tongues: “I 
don’t believe in interfering in other 
people’s affairs. I mind my own busi- 
ness. If I had stayed to help him, 
perhaps those robbers would have re- 
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turned and robbed me, too. Am I my 


brother’s keeper?’ Do you ever 
adopt that attitude of mind towards 
your neighbors? Are you “‘isolation- 
ists’ —‘‘minding your own business” 
when the call of charity reaches your 
ears? There are times when justice 
obliges us to “‘interfere’’ with other 
people’s affairs. At other times char- 
ity will be the compelling motive for 
‘minding somebody else’s business.”’ 
We may not go our way through life 
ignoring the calls for help that come to 
us, shutting our ears to the pleas which 
reach us. ‘‘God hath made us fit min- 
isters of the New Testament’’ (Epistle), 
and that was a testament of love, love 
of God and love of our neighbor; and 
that love must express itself in the 
kindly deeds we do to those who are in 
want, the sympathetic words we say 
to those whose hearts are heavy, the 
understanding attitude we adopt to all 
those who stand in need of our under- 
standing. The hallmark of the Chris- 
tian disciple is that of charity: “By 
this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples if you have love one for 
another” (John, xiii. 35). Practical 
charity, such as that shown by the 
Good Samaritan, is the surest proof 
that you do really love your neighbor. 


The Christian in Word but Not in Deed 


These two men, the priest and the 
levite, also typify those people who 
make profession of Christianity by 
word of mouth, but who do not back 
up that profession by action. These 
men were trained in the knowledge of 
the Old Law. They knew of the many 
precepts pertaining to charity con- 
tained in the Law. They must have 
read in Lev., xix. 18, these words: 
“Thou shalt love thy friend as thy- 
self’’—or in Deut., x. 19: ‘‘Do you 
therefore love strangers.” But their 








knowledge of the Law was not trans- 
lated into act, and therefore it did 
them no good. Our Lord made it 
quite clear in the New Law that action, 
and not mere words, was to be the test 
of our loyalty to Him: ‘‘Not everyone 
that saith to Me ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doth the will of My Father, 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt., vii. 
21). The will of God, unmistakably 
made known to us by Our Saviour who 
was Himself God, is that we keep the 
Commandments, not just know them 
and talk about them. We must prac- 
tise our religion, in public as well as in 
private. We must do good works, for 
St. James tell us: ‘‘Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only” (James, 
i. 22). It will be through the per- 
formance of these good works that we 
prove that our faith is a live one: 
“Faith without works is dead’’ (James, 
ii. 20). Our Saviour’s advice to the 
lawyer who tempted Him by asking 
the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’ 
was to tell the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan and then at its conclusion to 
add: ‘‘Go thou and do in like manner”’ 
(Gospel). The Son of God who had 
throughout His public ministry always 
taught the lesson of charity, gave a 
final proof of His practical charity by 
dying on the cross for the love of man- 
kind. 


Those Who Resemble the Good 
Samaritan 


Lastly, we are brought face to face 
with the Good Samaritan himself, the 
type of man who saw an opportunity 
to help someone in distress and who 
seized it at once. He did not stop to 
consider the possibility of himself 
being attacked, nor to ask the wounded 
man whether he were a Samaritan as 
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he himself was. He did not hesitate to 
expend his time and care upon him. 
It cost that man something to perform 
his act of charity that day. And Our 
Lord holds him up to us as the type to 
be imitated. He tells us that -he 
showed the real spirit of brotherly love 
and charity. -He was indeed a true 
neighbor. His charity was the true 
charity. It knew no limits of race or 
creed. It was not bounded by narrow 
and selfish nationalism. All he knew 
was that here was someone in dire need 
of his assistance, and, like the good 
man that he was, he gave his assist- 
ance, and for this he was singled out by 
Our Blessed Lord as the type of man 
that we should be. It might have cost 
him his life to do what he did for that 
wounded man. The robbers might 
have returned and set upon him. Yet, 
he took that risk, not even knowing of 
that promise of Our Saviour: ‘Greater 
love than this no man hath, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends’’ (John, 
xv. 13). It is not often that we are 
called upon to risk our life on behalf of 
our neighbor, but we are often called 
upon to perform some small act of 
charity towards him, something that 


may mean a certain amount of sacrifice - 


for us. In God’s holy name, and in 
memory of that great sacrifice which 
Our Lord made for us as He hung upon 
the wood of the cross on the hill of 
Calvary, let us make that sacrifice 
willingly and gladly. And as we make 
it let us say: “In Thy mercy, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord, to behold the 
sacrifices which we lay upon Thy sa- 
cred altars, so that while they obtain 
pardon for us, they may also give 
honor to Thy name’”’ (Secret). 


Conclusion 


As we go about our daily duties, in- 
significant though they may appear, 









we are so often presented with an op- 
portunity of playing the part of the 
Good Samaritan. Along the pathway 
of life, there lie many who are griev- 
ously wounded both in body and in 
spirit, depending upon the assistance 
of someone else to restore them to 
health. Those people are the oppor- 
tunities which Almighty God offers us 
of practising charity. To-day, in the 
Holy Gospel, He has painted for us the 
picture of a man whom He loves for 
his kindly action. He sets him up as a 
model for all of us and says: “‘Go thou 
and do in like manner.” ‘“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’’ (Matt., 
xix. 19) was a command laid upon us, 
and should we be tempted to ask the 
same question as the lawyer, ‘“‘And who 
is my neighbor?” (Gospel), let us re- 
member the answer which that lawyer 
gave to Our Saviour’s question: 
“Which of these three, in thy opinion, 
was neighbor to him who fell among 
robbers?” But he said: ‘He that 
showed mercy to him’ (Gospel). 
There is the true test of neighborliness 
—the test of practical charity. Not 
only is it the test, but it is also the way 
in which to make neighbors of our 
fellow-men, to turn our enemies into 
friends. Love is the most powerful 
passion in the world, and if it is molded 
and exercised according to the mind of 
Christ Jesus Our Lord, it can be the 
greatest power for good that the world 
shall ever know. It was through the 
power of love that Our Lord con- 
quered the world. It was love that 
redeemed us. It is that same love 
that supports us to-day. It used to be 
said of the early Christians: ‘Behold 
how they love one another!” With 
every one of us following in the foot- 
steps of the Prince of Love, striving to 
act as did the Good Samaritan, love 
will come back to the world, and 
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with it “such peace that we “shall 
bless the Lord at all times and His 


praise shall be ever in our mouths” 
(Gradual). 


Feast of the Assumption 


Our Heavenly Home 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: The happiness we should feel 
to-day, as we recall that the Assumption of 
Our Lady is the final reward for one whom 
we are privileged to call our Mother. 

(1) Why was Our Lady assumed into 

heaven? . 

(2) Our Lady was assumed from the 
general mass of mankind by: (a) 
preservation from original sin, and 
later (b) preservation from actual sin. 

(3) Christians are formally (officially) 
assumed ‘‘as a firebrand plucked out 
of the burning” (Amos, iv. 11) 
by Baptism. That “assumption” is 
continued in Confirmation and the 

: reception of other Sacraments. 

(4) This “assumption” cannot be effective 
without our codperation. 

Conclusion: Through good lives we may 

hope for our final ‘‘assumption’’ into the 
Kingdom of God. 


“Let us all rejoice in the Lord, cele- 
brating a feast in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, for whose assumption the 
angels rejoice and join in praising the 
Son of God.” These words, taken 
from the Introit of the Mass of to-day, 
express the happiness that should fill 
the hearts of all devout Catholics as we 
celebrate this great feast of Our 
Blessed Mother. The closest and 
tenderest relationship that we know of, 
here on earth, exists between mother 
and child. No greater bond of affec- 
tion exists anywhere than that which 
exists between these two. .To the 
mother, her child means everything. 
No pain is so keen, no sacrifice so 
great, that a mother will not gladly en- 
dure them for the sake of her child. No 
happiness is so deep as that of a mother 
when she sees that child succeeding, 





and no sorrow is so poignant as that of 
the mother when that child of hers goes 
astray. And the affection which she 
bestows upon her child, is reciprocated 
by every good son and daughter. They 
love to make their mother happy, and 
regret those things which cause her 
sorrow. That relationship should exist 
between us and our Mother, Mary. 
On Calvary, she was called upon to 
make a great sacrifice—to give up her 
own Beloved Son and accept us in His 
place: “‘Woman, behold thy son... 
Son, behold thy Mother’ (John, xix. 
26-27). At the sound of those words, 
Our Lady understood that she was 
appointed the Mother of all men, your 
Mother and my Mother—she was a 
gift presented to us by Our Lord just 
before He died. And the happiness of 
that Mother of ours, when she sees us 
acting as good sons and daughters 
and therefore exhibiting ourselves as 
worthy brethren of her Son, is only 
exceeded by her sorrow when she sees 
us breaking her Son’s laws. We who 
profess ourselves as the children of 
Mary are entitled to rejoice this day 
upon which our Mother was privileged 
to receive from God the honor of the 
Assumption. 


Why Was Our Lady Assumed? 


If we would seek reasons for this 
great honor accorded to Mary, we can 
find them in the words: “And He that 
made me rested in my tabernacle” 
(Ecclus., xxiv. 12). For nine months 
after the Archangel Gabriel announced 
to Mary that she was.to be the Mother 
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of God, that spotless maiden carried 
about within her the Most Precious 
Body of Him who was to be the Re- 
deemer of all mankind. She was the 
living ciborium containing our future 
Communion. And that earthly body 
of Mary, by reason of the Divine 
‘Presence within it, became so sancti- 
fied, so privileged, that it was only 
fitting that it should never see corrup- 
tion. It was only fitting that He who 
“had rested in her tabernacle’ should 
take that very tabernacle, in all its 
womanly loveliness, and translate it 
into the kingdom of His love. That 
body of Our Lady had given Our Lord 
human life, it had fed Him. In her 
arms He had slept as a little one. Into 
those same arms he returned at the 
foot of the Cross. Those lips of Our 
Blessed Mother had taught Him to 
“advance in wisdom” (Luke, ii. 52), 
and later had spoken of those things 
which pertained to His Father’s busi- 
ness. That heart of Our Lady had 
throbbed with happiness as_ she 
watched Him growing up, and had 
chilled with fear as she saw Him walk- 
ing steadily to His appointed end. 
Her feet had tramped the highways 
and byways of Palestine, as she fol- 
lowed Him about during His public 
ministry, and they at last led her to 
Calvary where she stood beneath the 
gibbet of the Cross to watch Him die. 
Truly, her body was given over to the 
most complete service of Her Divine 
Son, and, as a fitting reward for that 
service, which she willingly rendered 
to God, that body was at last taken by 
Him who once rested in it to “abide in 
tue inheritance of the Lord’’ (Epistle). 
Whatever Almighty God could do to 
show the Mother of His Only Begotten 
Son honor and reverence, that He did. 
And the Assumption was one of the 
final acts He performed to this end. 


Our Lady ‘“‘Assumed’’ by Preservation 
from Sin 

And this assumption of Our Lady’s 
body had been preceded by another 
“assumption.” Just as God preserved 
her sweet body from earthly corrup- 
tion, so also had He preserved her soul 
from contracting the slightest stain of 
original sin. The dwelling place of 
the future Redeemer of the world had 
to be one that was worthy of such a 
Redeemer, one that never for a mo- 
ment had come under the power of our 
Redeemer’s most bitter enemy, Satan. 
And therefore it was that Almighty 
God “possessed Our Lady from the 
beginning” (Prov., viii. 22), so that 
she was ‘full of grace’ (Luke, i. 28). 
Through the foreseen merits of His Be- 
loved Son, God the Father in codpera- 
tion with God the Holy Ghost ‘“‘as- 
sumed” Mary from among the general 
mass of mankind, preserving her im- 
maculate from the first moment of her 
conception, so that no stain of original 
sin ever sullied the purity of her soul. 
There is no doubt but that God could 
do that, did He so will. There is no 
doubt that it was fitting and right that 
He should preserve her immaculate. 
Therefore He accomplished it. But 
Mary was a creature with free-will. 
There was a possibility that she 
could, through failure to codperate 
with the graces which Almighty offered 
to her, spoil that glorious soul of hers 
by actual sin. It was a possibility and 
it remained so. Mary, on account of 
her intense love of God, made use of 
the many graces which came to her, 
and through their use she was “as- 
sumed” from among those who are 
guilty of actual sin, so that truly we 
can say of her: “Thou art all fair, O 
Mary, and there is in thee no stain of 
original sin’’ (Gradual, Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception). Incorrupt 
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in soul, incorrupt in body, Our Lady 
was worthy to be assumed into heaven, 
where she now reigns triumphantly as 
the Queen of the Angels and the Saints. 


Christians Are ‘‘Formally’’ Assumed by 
Baptism and the Other Sacraments 


We, as the descendants of Adam, all 
contracted the stain of original sin as 
we came into this world. So long as 
that stain remained upon our souls, we 
were incapable of ever entering into 
the kingdom of heaven. Of ourselves, 
we could do nothing to remove that 
stain. We needed a Redeemer, some- 
one who was Divine and therefore ca- 
pable of expiating the crime committed 
against God by our first parents and 
the guilt of all subsequent actual sins 


committed by men. On account of : 


His love for men, Christ Our Saviour 
came upon earth, lived, taught and at 
last died on the Cross of Calvary, thus 
opening once again the gates of heaven 
to us. But, before we could claim 
entry into Christ’s kingdom, certain 
conditions had to be fulfilled by us. 
We had to believe and be baptized. 
“He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved’? (Mark, xvi. 16). It 
was through the reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism that we were to be 
“assumed” from among those who had 
not received this Sacrament, and there- 
fore to whom the gates of heaven still 
remained closed. That was the first 
and essential condition for our “as- 
sumption.”’ But because we were hu- 
man, and therefore very weak, Our 
Blessed Saviour, knowing that we 
should fall into sin and once again shut 
the gates of heaven against ourselves, 
instituted the Sacrament of Penance 
through which we might obtain His 
forgiveness for the sins committed 
against His laws. He gave us the 
Sacrament of the Most Holy Eucha- 





rist to be our spiritual food and suste- 
nance as we passed through life. The 
power and codperation of the Holy 
Spirit was invoked in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. All these were meant 
to be helps to us ih our further “‘as- 
sumption” from sin to sanctity. As 
we go through life occupied with ma- 
terial considerations, with our minds 
intent upon the things of this world; 
as we find ourselves, upon examina- 
tion, concerning ourselves with our 
physical or financial progress, rather 
than with our spiritual progress, we 
should do well to recall the words of 
Our Blessed Saviour: ‘Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and art 
troubled about many things: but one 
thing is necessary. Mary hath chosen 
the better part which shall not be 
taken away from her’’ (Gospel). 


This ‘‘Assumption’’ Cannot Be Accom- 
plished without Our Coodperation 


We must not make the fatal mistake 
of thinking that Our Lord’s death 
accomplished everything for us. We 
must not presume that the gates of 
heaven, having once been opened by 
Him, will remain open for all time for 
everyone. We have a part to play in 
our “assumption”—a part that con- 
sists in fulfilling the conditions laid 
down by Our Lord, the keeping of His 
Commandments and the worthy re- 
ception of the Sacraments. Codpera- 
tion between man and God is the key 
that will always open the gates of the 
kingdom to us. The task allotted to 
each of us by Almighty God, that of 
salvation, is no easy one: ‘How nar- 
row is the gate and strait is the way 
that leadeth to life: and few there are 
that find it’? (Matt., vii. 14). That 
surely does not indicate that the gates 
of heaven are thrown wide open to 
everyone who seeks to enter therein, 
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The gate is narrow, and there are but 
few who find it—not because Christ 
does not wish them to discover it, but 
because there are comparatively few 
who coédperate with Him. The neces- 
sity for coéperation is vividly indi- 
cated by the following often re-told 
story. A certain artist had painted a 
picture, a very familiar one to many of 
us—the picture of Christ standing out- 
side a humble cottage, gently knocking 
on the door. When the painting was 
finished the artist, so the story goes, 
took his little son into the studio to see 
it, and after the child had regarded it 
gravely for a few moments the father 
asked: 

‘Well, sonny, how do you like your 
Daddy’s new picture?” 

The little boy replied: ‘‘I like it very 
much, only you’ve made a mistake. 
You've forgotten something, Daddy.”’ 

“Well, what did I forget?’ asked the 
puzzled father. 


“You forgot to put a latch on the 


door and the man can’t get in.”’ 
The father smiled, and then replied: 
“No, sonny. Your Daddy didn’t forget 


anything. That isn’t a man—that is 


Our Lord, who is God, and there is a 
latch on the door.”’ 

“But I can’t see it,’’ protested the 
little fellow. 

“No,” came the reply. ‘The latch 
is on the inside, and if*the man wants 
to let God in he must lift the latch.”’ 

Our Blessed Lord stands outside the 
door of every man’s heart knocking, 
hoping to be allowed to come inside, 
but the choice rests with the individual. 
If he doesn’t raise that latch, then 
Christ must for all time stand without, 
and the individual will go his way 
without the only One who can effec- 
tively help him along the road that 
leads to eternal happiness. 






Conclusion 


To-day then, as we celebrate the As- 
sumption of Our Blessed Lady, be- 
lieving that she “is taken up into 
heaven and the angels rejoice’ (Of- 
fertory), let us ask Our Lord to “‘par- 
don .. . the sins of Thy servants, that 
we, who are unable to please Thee by 
our own actions, may be saved by the 
intercession of the Mother of Thy Son’’ 
(Prayer). 

The powerful influence which Mary 
had with Her Divine Son here on earth, 
will certainly not be less in His king- 
dom, to which He has translated not 
only her sinless soul but also her incor- 
rupt body. To that Son of hers Mary 
will say, in the words of the Introit: 
“T will speak my works to the King.” 
She will remind Him that we are her 
children, given to her by Him as He 
died upon the Cross. ‘‘Though we 
know that in the flesh she hath passed 
from us, we feel that in heavenly glory 
she intercedeth for us with Thee” 
(Secret). We know that, because we 
are convinced that she will continue to 
fulfill the duties of a mother till we have 
arrived at the judgment seat of God. 
And even though we be the black sheep 
of her family, perhaps having grieved 
her by our sinful lives, so long as we go 
back to her seeking her help, she will 
not fail us. With the constant assist- 
ance of our Blessed Mother, and our 
own efforts strengthened by the sacra- 
mental graces, we may hope one day to 
be taken up to meet that lovely Lady 
and her Divine Son. If only we will 
cease being busy about many things 
in this life, and occasionally sit at the 
feet of the Master where we may par- 
take of the better part, we may hope 
for a future with our Mother, where 
our abode “‘is in the full assembly of 
the saints’ (Epistle). 
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Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 





A Fourfold Lesson 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: The compactness of the Sacred 
Scriptures; their simplicity and pointed- 
ness. 

(1) The lesson of prayer: (a) Why do we 

pray? (b) How should we pray? 

(2) The lesson of Confession: (a) Why 

do we confess? (b) How should we 


confess? 

(3) The lesson of obedience: (a) Why 
should we obey? (b) How should 
we obey? 

(4) The lesson of gratitude: (a) Why 
should we be grateful? (6) How 
should we show that gratitude? 


One of the more obvious, but rarely 
stressed, facts in regard to the Sacred 
Scriptures is their compactness. There 
is no book in the world which contains 
such wonderful and valuable advice as 
the Bible, advice that is given in such 
compact form. A mere sentence in 
Holy Writ can contain enough material 
for meditation to occupy many hours 
of serious thought. A short story, re- 
lated by one of the Sacred Writers and 
told in exceedingly simple language, 
can provide material for dozens of 
sermons or weeks of discussion. The 
Gospel appointed to be read to-day, for 
instance, contains only one hundred 
and fifty-six words, of which one 
hundred and fourteen are words of four 
letters or less. Surely such a narrative 
is simple enough for the most simple. 
And yet, in that Gospel there is a host 
of lessons taught, four of which will be 
dealt with briefly in the following in- 
struction. 


The Lesson of Prayer 


Prayer is one of man’s most natural 
and deep instincts. It is something 
that can be done even by the most illit- 
erate, for it is a pouring out of one’s 


heart in one’s own words to Almighty 
God, accompanied by a deep conviction 
that He “does not forget the voices of 
them that seek Him” (Introit). Why 
should there be this instinct for prayer 
in man? Because all creatures are 
made to give glory to God, each in its 
own way. Man’s duty, as one of God’s 
creatures, is to praise Him, and one of 
the ways in which this can be accom- 
plished is by means of prayer. But 
true praise is difficult, if not impossible, 


_ unless we know something of the one 


whom we praise, unless we appreciate 
the object of our praise. And so, the 
better we know God, the more we ap- 
preciate Him for what He is in Himself 
as well as for what He has done for us, 
the better shall we be able to pray, and 
so much the more will our “faith, hope 
and charity increase’ (Prayer). A 
second reason why we pray is because 
most of us feel that we need Almighty 
God. Men have always depended upon 
Him, as is clear from the words of the 
Gradual: ‘Lord, Thou hast been our 
refuge from generation to generation.” 
There are times, in the lives of every 
one of us, when human consolation 
proves inadequate, when human ad- 
vice and human help will not get us out 
of our difficulties. We need something 
more than the human. We need God, 
and instinctively we turn to Him in 
our hour of need, just as did the ten 
lepers. They were beyond human 
help. Man could do nothing for them. 
It was their sense of need that sent 
them to Our Lord, that made them 
raise their voices and ask for help. 
And their petition did not go unan- 
swered. Our Lord did not “forsake to 
the end the souls of the poor”’ (Introit 
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and Gradual). 
he made their healing conditional on 
the performance of a certain act, that 
of showing themselves to the priests. 


He healed them, but 


The Lesson of Confession 


And in this He was but foreshadow- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance, whereby 
man would be healed of the spiritual 
leprosy of sin. Either through human 
weakness or malice, all of us have trans- 
gressed against the law of God and thus 
contracted the stain of sin: ‘‘If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us’’ (I 
John, i. 8). And if this stain is to be 
removed from our souls, we must 
“show ourselves to the priests’ (Gos- 
pel). That was the condition under 
which our sin was to be forgiven, by 
means of a humble and contrite con- 
fession of our evils; otherwise there was 
no reason for the power to forgive sins 
which Our Saviour conferred on His 
Apostles and on all those who should 
take their places later on. Apart from 
the implicit command to confess, con- 
tained in the words conferring the 
power of forgiving sins, there is another 
reason why we should confess our sins. 
Each time that we sin we offend AI- 
mighty God, our Best Friend. If we 
have offended against one of our 
earthly friends, we make haste to 
apologize. We admit that we have 
been in the wrong and beg forgiveness 
for what we have done. Then surely, 
the least we can do after having of- 
fended against our Divine Friend, is 
to apologize and seek forgiveness by 
“showing ourselves to the priests,” 
humbly acknowledging our fault and 
firmly purposing to sin no more. And 
this should be done simply, asking for 
that forgiveness, for that spiritual 
cleansing from the stain of sin, even as 
the lepers asked Our Saviour: “‘Jesus, 


Master, have mercy on us.”’ The con- 
fessional is no place to be making ex- 
cuses for our wrongdoing. We are 
there to accuse ourselves, and as one 
of the great spiritual writers once said: 
“Tf we accuse ourselves, God will ex- 
cuse us; but if we excuse ourselves, 
then God will accuse.’’ In going to 
confession we are going there to ask 
God “mercifully to grant us pardon of 
our sins” (Secret), and at that moment 
we can have no better example to 
follow than that of the poor publican 
who would not so much as raise his 
eyes to heaven but struck his breast 
saying: “O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner’ (Luke, xviii. 13). 


The Lesson of Obedience 


“é 


It is interesting to note that, ‘as 
they went,’ these lepers were made 
clean. The moment that they obeyed 
the voice of Our Saviour telling them 
to show themselves to the priests, they 
were made clean. Here, surely, is a 
lesson pointing out the results of obey-, 
ing the voice of God. So long as we 
do that, we shall always be clean, al- 
ways free from sin, always in spiritual - 
good health. The lepers acknowledged 
that Our Lord was their Master. That 
was the title by which they addressed 
Him, and it is in the recognition of Our 
Lord as our Master that we find the 
reason for obedience to Him and His 
commands. To-day, far too many fail 
to recognize that they have the duty 
of obedience to God; far too many 
believe, quite erroneously, that their 
worship of God is a matter of their own 
choice, that they are free to worship or 
not, as they think fit. The phrase, 
“freedom of religion,’’ does not mean 
freedom ‘‘from religion.” When Our 
Lord sent out His Apostles on their task 
of converting the world, He com- 
manded them “to teach all things 
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whatsoever I have commanded you”’ 
(Matt., xxviii. 20). They were not free 
to pick and choose just those things 
which appealed to them, any more than 
their hearers were free to accept or re- 


ject those teachings. “He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved”’ 
(Mark, xvi. 16). 

There is a grave obligation on all of 
us to render the most complete obedi- 
ence to God. As our Creator, He has 
the right to that obedience, and we, 
as His creatures, have the duty of rend- 
ering it to Him. And that obedience 
to the voice of God, whether it comes to 
us in the Sacred Scriptures, through 
the teachings of the Church, by means 
of our conscience or a holy inspiration, 
should be prompt and willing. When 
the lepers were told by Our Lord to go 
and show themselves to the priests, 
they did not argue with Our Saviour 
and say: ‘The priests cannot do any- 
thing forus. They have no cure for our 
disease.’”’ They did not hesitate to 
carry out His command; there was no 
promising to go ‘‘to-morrow”’ or ‘‘next 
week.’”’ They believed, as we should 
believe, that the surest way of obtain- 
ing what they so much wanted was to 
do as Christ had commanded. It was 
their practical faith in Him that 
brought about their healing: ‘Thy 
faith hath made thee whole’’ (Gospel). 
And practical faith is the putting into 
practice of the commands of God. 
That, more than anything else, is what 
the world needs to-day if it is to be 
healed of the many scars which at the 
moment disfigure it. 


The Lesson of Gratitude 


Yet, in spite of the fact that ten of 
these poor outcasts were completely 
healed of the hideous disease which had 
been gradually rotting them away, 
only one of them had the courtesy to re- 








turn to Our Lord to say “‘thank you.” 
Our Lord was badly hurt by that. 
“Were not ten made clean? Where are 
the other nine?’ were His pathetic 
questions. There should be no reason 
to explain why we should be grateful to 
God when we recall those words of 
Paul: ‘‘What hast thou that thou hast 
not received?” (I Cor., iv. 7). ‘For in 
Him we live and move and are”’ (Acts, 
xvii. 28). To God we owe everything 
that is good in us. Without His sus- 
taining hand we should crumble away 
to nothingness. As we look back over 
our lives and remember the innumer- 
able times that we have sinned against 
Him and each time been forgiven, 
should there be any reason to search for 
a reason for gratitude to Him? When 
we remember how often we have been 
refreshed by the reception of His Body 
and Blood in Holy Communion, “‘hav- 
ing in it all that is delicious and the 
sweetness of every taste,’’ when we re- 
call the many blessings and graces 
which He in His mercy has showered 
upon us, the times that He has been by 
our side in moments of difficulty and 
temptation—should there be any rea- 
son to seek for a motive for gratitude? 
Wherever we look, we can find reasons 
for pouring out our hearts to Him in 
grateful thanks. What we should be 
concerned with is how we can best 
show that gratitude. We are grateful 
to Almighty God because we love Him 
for all that He has done for us, and it 
was Our Saviour Himself who showed 
us how we could best prove that love: 
“If you love Me, keep My command- 
ments” (John, xiv. 15). 


Practical Demonstration of Gratitude 
to God 


This is the practical way of showing 
our gratitude to God for all that He has 
done for us. 


Merely to go through 
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certain polite formulas of thanks is not 
genuine gratitude. It is merely for- 
malism, an external manifestation 
without an interior conviction that this 
is the right thing to be done. If, in our 
own lives, we have occasion to be 
thankful to another for what he has 
done for us, we are not satisfied with 
just a formal ‘‘thank you.” We try to 
show that we mean what we say, by 
doing something to prove our grati- 
tude—sending a bouquet of flowers, an 
invitation to dinner, or a little present, 
perhaps. Our duty would have beén 
accomplished if we had satisfied our- 
selves with the formalities of thanks, 
but there would have been little love 
in such a bare acknowledgment. Since 
Almighty God has always given to us 
with “‘good measure, and pressed down 
and shaken together and running over”’ 
(Luke, vi. 38), let us return thanks to 
Him, as far as it is humanly possible, 
according to that same measure. It is 
the generous souls that God loves, even 
more than the dutiful ones. We need 
men and women who are ready and 
willing to do more than they are bound 
to do, devoted souls who love to give 
everything to God and to the service of 
their fellow-men. Let us offer up our 
sacrifices, our sorrows and losses to 
Him, in great gratitude for all that He 





has done and still continues to do for us. 
Let us be glad that at times we are 
allowed some little share of the cross of 
Our Saviour, a cross that we should 
carry without whining and whimpering. 
Do you recall the little story told of a 
young French officer who had lost his 
leg in the First World War? One of his 
friends, visiting him in the hospital, 
commiserated with him in these words: 
“Pierre, I am sorry that you have lost 
your leg.”” And back like a flash came 
the rejoinder: ‘I didn’t lose it. I gave 
it.’ That is the spirit in which we 
should do things for God. Let us give 
and. keep on giving, for “with what 
measure you mete it out to others, so 
shall it be meted out to you’’ (Matt., 
vii. 2). One of the surest ways of ob- 
taining the blessings of God for the fu- 
ture is always to give thanks for what 
we have received to-day. 

It should be our endeavor always to 
follow in the footsteps of the one leper, 
a Samaritan, who went back ‘“‘with a 
loud voice glorifying God.’’ That is to 


_ be the privilege of all those who attain 


to the happiness of heaven—to join 
with the choirs of angels in praising and 
thanking God throughout eternity. 
Let us commerice now to do what we 
hope we may always do through the 
never-ending years. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Providence of God 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: The Gospel of to-day provides 
us with the answer to the question: ‘‘When 
will mankind achieve peace and stability?’’ 
Only when it commits itself to the provi- 


dence of God in great faith. 
(1) The impossibility of serving two mas- 
ters. 


(2)  Solicitude for the things of this life. 
(3) The foolishness of this solicitude. 
(4) Theremedy suggested by Our Saviour. 





It is the testimony of our own ex- 
perience that we live in a very mate- 
rialistic world. The minds of men are 
occupied, for the most part, with the 
things of this world to the almost total 
exclusion of the things of the next 
world. There are comparatively few 
who would subscribe to the words of 
the Introit: ‘Better is one day in Thy 
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courts above thousands. How lovely 
are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth and fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord.’’ God, and the 
things of God, are among the very 
last things to be taken into considera- 
tion by the vast majority of mankind. 
To-day, man’s objective in life seems 
to be the acquisition of wealth, power, 
prestige and position. Man goes his 
way frantically searching and striving 
for these things, crushing those who 
stand in his way, selfishly making use 
of those who will enable him to acquire 
what he is seeking. There is a con- 
stant battle being fought—a battle of 
acquisition, and a battle that extends 
beyond the individual to the nations of 
the world. The material is far too often 
given preference over the spiritual, a 
fault that is by no means a modern one. 
In the time of St. Paul it was just as 
prevalent, for the Apostle says: ‘“The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit’ (Epis- 
tle). There are among us those who 
have completely surretidered to the 
lusts of the flesh, those who subscribe 
to a completely materialistic outlook 
on life. There are others who are striv- 
ing unsuccessfully to find place in their 
lives both for the things of the flesh 
and the things of the spirit. And that 
they will continue to be unsuccessful in 
their efforts is perfectly clear from the 
words of Our Lord: ‘“‘No man can serve 
two masters; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or he will sus- 
tain the one and despise the other. 
You cannot serve God and Mammon’”’ 
(Gospel). All men, with but very few 
exceptions, are seeking peace and sta- 
bility among the nations, trusting to 
those who are the leaders of the people 
to find a formula which will result in 
peace and stability. But the formula 
has already been offered to us by Our 
Blessed Saviour. It consists in the 











acceptance of His teachings and the 
application of His moral standards both 
in our individual and international 
lives. ‘It is good to confide in the 
Lord rather than to have confidence in 
man. It is good to trust in the Lord 
rather than to trust in princes’’ (Ps. 
cxvii. 9). But the world, weak in faith, 
has refused consistently to commit it- 
self into the hands of God, and until 
such time as it is prepared to do that, 
it must go its way seeking and never 
finding. 


The Impossibility of Serving Two Masters 


The story of divided loyalties has 
been told over and over again in the 
course of the centuries, and it has al- 
ways ended in the same way—in 
failure. Whether it be in the realm of 
business, sport or religion, a man whose 
whole heart is not set upon his task is 
never successful. The half-hearted 
never make much progress. Those who 
try to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds always meet with eventual 
disaster. Our Saviour made it per- 
fectly clear that it was impossible for 
us to divide our loyalties between Him 
and someone else, when He said: ‘“‘He 
that is not with Me is against Me” 
(Matt., xii. 30). There is no such 
thing as being partially on Our Lord’s 
side and partially on the side of the 
world, for He also made it clear that the 
world was His enemy, as it is ours: 
“Tf the world hate you, know ye that it 
hath hated Me before you”’ (John, xv. 
18). We cannot give our allegiance to 
God and at the same time submit our- 
selves to the dictates of His greatest 
enemy. We must make a choice be- 
tween God and the world. There was 
once a young man who went to Our 
Lord and said to Him: ‘‘Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may have life 
everlasting?’ (Matt. xix. 16). When 
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Our Saviour told Him that, if he wished 
to be perfect, he should sell all he 
possessed and give it to the poor, “‘he 
went away sad, for he had great pos- 
sessions”’ (Matt., xix. 22). Here was a 
youth who wished to divide his loyal- 
ties, to serve two masters, only to find 
that it could not be done. There was 
another man called Demas, a man who 
was one of St. Paul’s fellow-laborers, a 
man who had at first surrendered him- 
self and his loyalties to the work of 
assisting Paul in the spread of the 
Gospel. But then something went 
wrong in his life. He began to divide 
his attention between the work of God 
and the lure of the world. He at- 
tempted to serve two masters and 
eventually disaster overtook him, for 
St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to 
Timothy (iv. 9), writes as follows: 
“Make haste to come to me quickly. 
For Demas hath left me, loving this 
world.”’ Both the rich young man and 
Demas were more solicitous about 
worldly possessions, and what the 
world could offer, then they were about 
spiritual possessions and what God had 
to offer. . 


Solicitude for the Things of This Life 


And that same solicitude for mate- 
rial possessions is to be seen all round 
u$ at the present time. Yet, did not 
Our Lord say: ‘‘Which of you, by tak- 
ing thought, can add to his stature one 
cubit?’’ (Gospel). Our Saviour is not 
here advising us to take no thought 
whatsoever for the future, but He is 
warming us against oversolicitude, 
against spending all our time and 
energies in acquiring the things of this 
life. When Our Lord asks whether by 
taking thought we can add a cubit to 
our stature, in effect He is asking what 
good will these things, over which we 
are so solicitous, be to us? Will they 








make us more virtuous? Will they 
make us better Catholics and Chris- 
tians? Will they increase our fervor at 
time of devotions or give us a greater 
love of prayer? In short, Our Blessed 
Saviour in these very simple words is 
recalling to mind that our end or ob- 
ject in life is a far higher and much more 
noble one than that of merely seeking 
the things of earth. He is reminding 
us that we were not placed upon earth 
to achieve social or financial success. 
When life has run its course and we are 
called to stand before the tribunal of 
Almighty God, He will not want to 
know whether we possessed a large 
bank balance—whether we were con- 
sidered as part of the cream of society. 
He will not be interested in our social 
standing, nor in our influence with and 
standing among the great ones of this 
earth. But He will be intensely inter- 
ested in our spiritual life. He will want 
to know whether we accomplished the 
task of knowing, loving and serving 
Him here upon earth. He will ask us 
whether we saved our soul through obe- 
dience to His Commandments, and in 
view of this it would seem that this 
over-solicitousness for the material 
things of life is not going to stand us in 
good stead at that most important , 
moment. 


The Foolishness of This Solicitude 


Since, then, Almighty God will not 
be interested in our worldly possessions, 
except in so far as we have used thém 
justly and charitably or otherwise; 
since He will not be influenced in His 
final judgment by the power and pres- 
tige that we possessed whilst we lived 
on earth; since we can expect no special 
favors from Him merely because the 
world considers us an important per- 
sonage, it is foolishness in the extreme to 
waste our time in seeking the things of 
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this earth to the exclusion of the things 
of God. Not only is it foolish, but it is 
also thoroughly un-Christian: “After 
all these things do the heathen seek”’ 
(Gospel). The days, the weeks and the 
months go by whilst men struggle and 
strive, plot and plan, for earthly suc- 
cess, seemingly forgetful of the words 
of Our Lord: “The night cometh when 
no man can work’ (John, ix. 4). 
Surely such people will deserve the 
words of reproach: ‘‘Thou fool, this 
night do they require thy soul of thee’ 
(Luke, xii. 20). They will be forced to 
admit in the words of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures: ‘“‘I am the most foolish of men 
... and have not known the science of 
the saints’ (Prov., xxx. 2-3). Filled 
with eager desire for the material things 
of life, these men will have found no 
time for the service of God and the 
study of His law. They will have 
grasped at the things that pass, whilst 
neglecting the things that remain for 
ever. They will reach out grasping 
hands for the things which they can 
never possess for good, and will neg- 
lect those things which might be theirs 
throughout eternity. They will run 
after the shadow and never take hold 
of the substance. Truly, the most 
foolish of men, and the full realization 
of their foolishness comes at a time 
when there is nothing they can do to 
remedy matters. It is much too late 
only to discover our failings at the 
judgment seat of God, for no matter 
how bitterly we may then regret our 
foolishness through life, those regrets 
will have come too late to be of any 
avail. 


The Remedy Suggested by Our Lord 


Is there any way in which we can 
avoid falling into this sinfully foolish 
habit of solicitude for the things of this 
earth? 


Yes. Our Blessed Saviour 





Himself points out the remedy for us: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.”’ The virtue of justice 
is that virtue whereby we render to 
others that which is rightly theirs. 
Almighty God, in virtue of His being 
our Creator, has certain definite rights 
over us. He has the right to our love 
and our wholehearted service, and we 
have the corresponding duty of giving 
that love and service to Him. And 
Our Lord tells us that if, before every- 
thing else, we strive to give to God 
what is truly His, then He will see to 
it that all those other things which are 
necessary for life will be given unto us. 
That was‘a promise made by Christ, a 
promise that will most certainly be ful- 
filled in the case of all those who have 
sufficient confidence to commit them- 
selves and all their needs into the hands 
of a Providential God. That is not to 


‘say that from henceforth we may sit 


back and do nothing to provide the 
necessities of life for ourselves and those 
dependent on us. That is not to say 
that from now on we may expect Al- 
mighty God to provide us with all our 
needs by a series of miracles. We have 
a duty laid upon us of work: ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
till thou return to the earth’”’ (Gen., iii. 
19). Labor is the law of life: “If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat”’ 
(II Thess., iii. 10). But, once we have 
done our best to provide the material 
necessities upon which we depend, let 
us confide ourselves with the greatest 
of confidence into the hands of God, 
that, as we have first of all sought His 
kingdom and His justice, He will ful- 
fill His promise and make up any de- 
ficiency that we may suffer. In this 
world of ours there are many who com- 
plain that nothing ever goes right for 
them, that God never comes to their 
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aid in time of want. Good fortune 
never attends upon them, and the good 
things of this life always pass them by. 
Yet, it will be found upon inquiry that 
these people have rarely, if ever, sought 
the kingdom of God. They have been 
negligent in seeking His justice. Their 
prayers are but rarely said; attendance 
at Holy Mass on Sundays and days of 
obligation is infrequent; the Com- 
mandments are habitually broken and 
the Sacraments neglected. We may 
well ask: “By what right do you ex- 
pect the help and assistance of Al- 
mighty God? By your very manner of 
life you have excluded God. Since you 
have not sought His kingdom nor His 
justice, you have no right to expect the 
fulfillment of that promise of His, 
since it was conditional upon your 
doing something first.” 


Conclusion 


The fulfillment of our duties to God 
is a prerequisite to a peaceful and 
happy life here upon earth. ‘““The an- 
gel of the Lord shall encamp round 





about them that fear Him and shall 
deliver them”’ (Offertory). That filial 
fear of God will show itself in our earn- 
est desire not to hurt our loving Father 
by a breach of His laws. And with the 
filial love of God, for that is what filial 
fear really is, we shall find an increase 
in our faith, whereby we shall come 
more and more to commit ourselves, 
our tasks and our efforts, into His prov- 
idential care. We shall taste some- 
thing of the happiness that comes to 
all those who seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and we shall 
also taste something of the peace that 
comes to all those who are of a good 
conscience. From now on there shall 
be no service of two masters for us, but, 
in the words of the Sacred Scriptures, 
we shall humbly ask: “‘Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may have ever- 
lasting life?’ (Matt., xix. 16). And 
back will come the answer from the lips 
of Our Saviour Himself: ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and all these things shall be 
added unto you”’ (Gospel). 














The Ministry a Service.—The candidate 
for the priesthood is led up to the exalted 
office by a graded series of steps, each one of 
which is related to some particular duty of the 
holy ministry, and so the gradual ascent 
familiarizes the aspirant with the various 
obligations with which he will be confronted 
after his final ordination. The nearer he ap- 
proaches the priesthood, the more clearly the 
true nature of the sacerdotal calling is brought 
home to him. In this respect, the last step 
preceding the priesthood is very significant 
and instructive. Naturally we expect that it 
would in a more special manner reveal the 
essential character of the office for which it 
constitutes the immediate preparation. This 
last order which is the threshold of the priest- 
hood is called the “order of servants.” If 
this means anything, it must: mean that the 
spirit with which one should enter into the 
priesthood is the spirit of service. From this 
fact the virtues that must grace the deacon 
and the priest-can logically and easily be de- 
rived. . 

In his conferences on Deaconship, the in- 
spiration of which is drawn from the rite of 
the ordination itself, Father Biskupek strikes 
the right keynote.!. As the Church intends, 
he makes it appear that the Jeitmotif of 
Deaconship, and by derivation that of the 
priesthood, is service—service of God, service 
of the altar, service of the people. With this 
concept of the character of the priesthood, 
arrogance, overbearing, and pride are ut- 
terly incompatible. True, there is authority, 
but this is to be exercised gently, kindly, per- 
suasively. Much harm has been done in the 
Church by the harsh exercise of authority. 
Other virtues that must distinguish the 
deacon as well as the priest are very im- 
pressively and effectively correlated with the 
ordination rite. 

The candidate for Deaconship who ponders 
these pages will put himself in the right mood 
for the proper reception ofthis holy order, 
and the priest who peruses them thoughtfully 
will recapture the glow and joy of his erstwhile 
fervor. CHARLES BRUEHL, PuH.D. 


1 Deaconship. Conferences on the Rite of 
Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, 
S.V.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Teaching Réle of Christ.—We have re- 
cently had a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture about Christ from an author who has 
evidently pored long and affectionately over 
his subject. Father Russell is concerned 
with the teaching réle of Christ—what He 
taught and how. We priests are teachers, 
and to-day it is most incumbent upon us to 
teach well. For multitudes Christ is merely 
a name; for them His real meaning and 
message have passed into oblivion. There is 
discernible a tendency even in us priests to 
become moralizers merely, or wry commenta- 
tors on the passing scene, or apologists con- 
cerned chiefly with the preambula fidei; we 
fail to deliver to our audiences the vibrant 
supernatural import and full scope of the 
Gospel We can correct this tendency only 
by making Christ our constant model and 
source. But the Gospel text itself needs syn- 
thesis, elucidation, and especially interpreta- 
tion in modern terms. Father Russell has 
ably supplied this need. His book is impera- 
tive for anyone who is zealous to preach Christ 
more exactly and persuasively. Besides, it 
is excellent spiritual reading. 

The book is notably America-conscious, 
which makes it an invaluable source for the 
preacher to American audiences. Thus far, 
the classic studies of Christ have come from 
foreign authors—Lagrange, Grandmaison, 
Adam, Goodier, Leen, Vonier, Marmion, 
et al. Father Russell has read them all, and 
is doubtless indebted to them in great meas- 
ure. But. he has slanted his own study for 
the American mind and outlook. He is no 
ivory tower academician. Take, as an in- 
stance, his handling of the idea of sacrifice 
in religion: ‘‘Americans as a whole have for- 
gotten the meaning of the word sacrifice, 
in its religious sense. Yet, basically it is 
easily understandable. They who admit the 


‘principle involved in ‘Say it with flowers’ or 


‘Prove it with diamonds,’ cannot consistently 
object to the idea of the Mass in the Catholic 
Church.... The Mass is our Gift, our sacri- 
fice, our public and group offering” (pp. 230, 
235). The book abounds in such aids to 
preaching. Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 

1 Jesus, the Divine Teacher. By Rev. Wil- 


liam H. Russell, Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York City, 468 pages). 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 








Varia.—‘‘Clinical Pastoral Training’’ edited 
by Seward Hiltner, is the first comprehensive 
report on this subject by the Commission on 
Religion and Health sponsored by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica.! It is not a handbook of pastoral medi- 
cine as Catholics understand this term, but a 
compilation of research and of the opinions 
of different experts. It has a twofold objec- 
tive: (1) to decide what place clinical pastoral 
training should hold in the ministerial educa- 
tional curriculum, and (2) to determine what 
the contents of the course should be to reach 
the desired result. This result or objective 
is to make the spiritual care of patients and 
inmates of a variety of institutions more 
fruitful with the aid of psychology and men- 
tal therapeutics. The book may be of some 
interest to specialists, in so far as it shows 
what the churches are attempting in this field. 
Otherwise, there is not much to be found that 
could be useful in addition to what we have 
in our own pastoral works. 

“The Apostolate of Public Opinion,” by 
Felix A. Morlion, O.P.,? is a very interesting 
book. The apostolate mentioned is, in the 
words of the author, “nothing but the art of 
giving to certain ideas a greater dynamism, 
a greater force to move the imagination, feel- 
ing and will of the masses.’’ The means used 
by the International Union of Centers of 
Information Pro Deo, abbreviated CIP, are 
the public press, radio, cinema, forums, 
courses, etc. These centers have enjoyed a 
wide distribution, and after the war, no doubt, 
will be found in every part of the civilized 
world. The officials of this organization are 
experts in their particular fields, and have the 
coéperation of outstanding men in different 
lands. The Introduction, written by Mrs. 
A. M. Brady, contains the history and de- 
velopment of the movement, especially of the 
American center. The book itself is divided 
into three parts. Part I describes among 
other things: the mobilization of the laity 
- to action, fields of the lay apostolate, the 
transformation of the social milieu, and the 
problems of the public mind. Part II con- 
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cerns itself with the techniques found to be 
useful in the work Pro Deo, the methods 
and laws being formulated and applied. Part 
III describes the work of the centers and their 
spirit: the formation of Catholic Action 
leaders in this field, their education and train- 
ing on the basis of Aristotelian-Thomistic 
philosophy and special methodology in 
analyzing the news and making practical ap- 
plications. The wealth of technical material 
is well-illustrated by practical examples. 
The book is of interest to all who in some way 
mold public opinion—preachers, writers, 
lecturers, and educators. 

“The Arts and Religion,’’ edited by Albert 
E. Bailey,* contains the Ayer Lectures of the 
School of Divinity at Colgate-Rochester 
College. The editor contributes the Intro- 
duction on the antiquity and universality of 
the arts, and the first lecture on the expres- 
sion of religion in painting and sculpture. 
Dr. Kenneth John Conant lectured on the 
expression of religion in architecture, and 
Dr. Henry A. Smith on the expression of re- 
ligion in music. The final lecture by Dr. 
Fred Eastman deals with the dramatist and 
the minister. The book of 180 pages is well- 
illustrated and contains some good thoughts, 
but owing to the materialistic-scientific and 
erroneous views of some of the lecturers, 
we hesitate to recommend it to our readers. 

“War Is My Parish,” by Dorothy Fremont 
Grant,‘ is a well-deserved tribute to our war 
chaplains, especially to those who sacrificed 
their lives in the ministry. The author has 
woven ‘together a tremendous amount of ma- 
terial, consisting of letters, reports, and clip- 
pings from newspapers. She was careful in 
her selection, and used nothing that could 
not be fully substantiated. Naturally, com- 
plete records cannot be written until the end 
of the war. Still, it is well that the present 
compilation was published, for it brings home 
to us in a spectacular manner a fact which 
frequently remains unobserved in ordinary 
times. This fact is the intimate relation that 
exists between priest and people. 

KILian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 

3 The Macmillan Company. 


4The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
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